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Memorrs of the Lire and Voyaces of Captain Witt1aM 
Dampier: With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Navigator, from 


] a | 
the ori: ginal Pié@ure in the Britifh 


(“Sera WitiiamM Damprer; 
the celebrated navigator, and 
hiftorian of his own voyages, was 
born at Eaft-Coker, near Yeovil, in 
Somerfetthire, in the year 1652. He 
had from his-childhood a firong pro- 
penfity to the fea fervice ; yet he w 
not intended by his parents for that 
way of life. But his father and mo- 
ther dying while he was at the gram- 
mar-{chool, his guardians fent him 
to another place of education; in or- 
der to gratify his earneft defire to vi- 
fit foreign countries. Accordingly; 
they foon after put him under the 
care of the mafter of a fhip at Wey- 
mouth, with whom he made a fhort 
voyage to France, and, returning 
thence, went to Newfoundland, be- 
ing then about eighteen years of age 
But the rigour of that climate being 
too fevere for his conftitution, upon 
his return to England, he determined 
not to revifit that country, and re- 
tired, for fome time, among his 
friends in Somerfetihire. 

After fuflicient repofe in this ob- 
{cure fituation, Mr. Dampier went 
to London; and there readily ac 
cepted the offer of © a wari voyage 
and a dong one,’ which was what he 
had always defired, He entered on 
board a fhip boand to the Kak Indies, 
and was employed before the 
In the courfe of this voyage, whi 
took up little more than a year » he 
acguired much knowledge 2nd exve- 
rience ; and he returned greatly un- 
proved in the art of navigat 
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Mufeum, exzraved by Cook. 
gallant admiral had thtee engage. 
ments with the enemy that fummer, 
in two of which Mr. Dampier was 
prefent; but happening to fall fick, 
he was put on board an hofpital fhip 
a day or two before the. third, in 
which fir Edward Spragge was lott *. 
Soon after this he was fent to Ses. 
wich, with the reit of the fick and 
where he ‘languithed fo 
conliderabie time, and at length. re- 
turned to his native place, for the 
recovery of his health, 

As his. ftreagth returned, his in- 
clination to the fea returned with it ; 
and, the war being at an end, he-ac- 
cepted the offer of col. Hellier, of 
Eaft Coker, who had defired him to 
go to Jamaica, anc d to talke upon him, 
under Mr. Whalley, the manage- 
ment of/a plant which he pof- 
feffed in that ifland: In purfuance 
of this engagentent, he left England 
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Port Royal to the Bay of Campeachy, 
for logwood. 

Upon his arrival at Trift, which 
is the largeft of the iflands that lie 
on the fouth coaft of the Bay of 
Campeachy, he was fo pleafed with 
the profpect of enriching himfelf 
by the employment of cutting fog- 
wood, that he refolved to make a 
fecond voyage thither. The vari- 
ous difficulties and dangers through 
which he paffed in his return to Ja- 
maica, did not deter him from this 
refdlution ; but*he took the firft op- 
portunity of going as a paflenger, 
well furnifhed with all neceffary ac- 
commodations for the logwood trade. 
Arriving again at Trift, he en- 
gaged with fome old logwood cut- 
ters, to follow the employment with 
them ; hiring himfelf firft as a fer- 
vant, and being afterward admitted 
into partnerfhip. Here he endured 
a variety of hardthips, and efcaped 
from many dangers ; und, being ap- 
prehenfive of more, he determined 
to quit the ifland ; ‘although,’ fays 
he, ‘ it was a place where a man 
might have gotten an eftate.? Ac- 
cordingly he left the employment, 
and returned to Jamaica. He had 
ipent almoit a year at the logwood 
trade, and was grown pretty well ac- 
quainted with the nature of it; and 
he defigned to return to the fame em- 
ployment, after he had vifited his 
native country. From Jamaica he 
failed for Bogland ; and, after a fhort 
ftay, embarked again for Jamaica, 
in order to proceed to Campeachy ; 
but this expedition ended in a voy- 
age round the world. 

He failed from England, in the 
year 1679, a paflenger on board a 
merchant fhip; but when he arrived 
at Jamaica, he altered his defign of 
going to Campeachy, and waited for 
the opportunity of fome other em- 
ployment. Accordingly, in a fhort 
time, he fet out, with other adven- 
turers, On a privateering expedition 
to Porto Bello; and, having accom- 
plifhed their fcheme, they determined 
to march by land over the Lihmus of 


Darien, and to try their fortune in 
the South Seas. In purfuance of this 
refolution, they went afhore on the 
Ifthmus, in number about three or 
four hundred men, carrying with 
them fuch provifions as were necef- 
fary, and toys proper to footh the In- 
dians, through whofe country they 
were to pafs. They landed on the 
sth of April 1680; and in about 
nine days arrived at Santa Maria, 
which they took. There they re- 
mained a few days, and then fet for- 
ward on their march to the South 
Sea coaft; whence they embarked on 
board fuch canoes, and other veflels, 
as they could procure from their In- 
dian friemds. On the 23d, they 
came in fight of Panama; and con- 
tinuing their courfe to the keys or 
ifles of Quicaro, they advanced a- 
gainft the town of Pueblo Nuevo; 
but were repulfed, with the lofs of 
their leader, and feveral others. 
Hereupon they refolved to change 
their courfe, and ftand away to the 
fouthward for the coaft of Pera. 
Accordingly they left the keys of 
Quicaro, on the 6th of June, and 
{pent the remainder of the year in 
that fouthern courfe. In the month 
of Ottober they came to Yio, a 
fmall town on the coaft of Peru, and 
took it; whence they went, in No- 
vember, to Coquimbo, on the fame 
coalt; and, in the latter end of De- 
cember, they were got as far as the 
ifle of Juan Fernandez, which was 
the utinoit of their courfe to the 
fouthward. They did not remain 
long at this place, but went back 
again to the northward, having a 
defign upon Arica, a ftrong town, 
advantageoufly fituated on the Peru- 
vian coait : but, being repulfed there 
with great lofs, they continued their 
courle northward, till, by the middle 
of April, they were come in fight of 
the Ifle of Plata, a little to the fouth- 
ward of the equinoétial line. 

After their defeat before Pueblo 
Nuevo, they had chofen a new leader : 
but while they lay at the ifle of Juan 
Vernandez, this new captain was de- 
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graded by general confent; the com- 
pany not being fatisfed with either 
his courage or his condu@. The 
leader whom, they chofe in his ftead, 
was killed fhortly after before Arica ; 
fo that they were without a com- 
mander during their return from that 
place to the Ifle of Plata. Here 
then a new election became neceflary ; 
but not agreeing in their choice, they 
were divided into two parties; and 
the difference ran fo high between 
them, that they determined to put it 
to the vote, and to feparate compa 
nies; having firft concluded, that 


the majority fhould keep the fhip, 


and the other patty content them- 
felves with the long-boat and canoes, 
and return over the lithmus, or try 
their fortune eliewhere, as they 
pleafed. 

After the decifion by vote, Mr. 
Dampier, who had hitherto concealed 
his fentiments, declared himielf on 
the fide of the minority, which con- 
fifted of the ableit and moft experi 
enced men; who being now at li- 
berty to purfue their own fchemes, 
refolved to crofs the Ifthmus, and im- 
mediately prepared for their depar- 
ture. 

On the 17th of April, 1681, they 
left their companions, and embarked 
in their long-boat and canoes, de- 
figning for the river Santa Maria, 
in the Gulf of St. Michael ; which 
is about 200 leagues from the Ifle of 
Plata. ‘They were in number forty- 
four white men, who bore arms; a 
Spanith Indian, and two Moig:zito 
Indians, who alfo bore arms; and 
five ilaves taken in the South Seas, 
Their provifions confifted of as much 
flour as they could conveniently take 
with them, and about twenty or thirty 
pounds of chocolate, rubbed up with 
fugar. They had alfo a kettle, 
which, with their provifions, was car- 

ied by the flaves, after their landing 
on the Iithmus. 

As there were fome in sheir com- 
pany not very well able to march, 


they gave out, before they failed, 
that if any man faltered in the jour- 
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ney over land, he muft expect to be 
fhot to death; for they knew that 
the Spaniards would foon be after 
them, and one man falling into their 
hands might be the ruin of them ail, 
by giving an account of their trength 
and condition : yet this did not deter 
any one from the expedition. In 
their paffage they took a {mall bark, 
which was a very ufeful acquifition, 
as their own boats were tes imail to 
tranfport them. Soon after this, they 
Joft one of their canoes in a florm; 
for they took their boat and canoes 
with them, for their better paflage 
up the river Santa Marm, their bark 
being not fo convenient for that pur- 
poie. 

After various perils, and narrow 
efcapes from Spanith vefiels, which 
were looking out for them, they ar- 
rived, on the zoth of April, in the 
Gulf of St. Michael ; through which 
they firit came into the South Seas, 
and by which they defigned to return. 
The river Santa Maria communicates 
with this gulf ; and by that river they 
intended to pats into the country: 
but, difcovering a large Spanifh fhip 
at the mouth of the river, their {cheme 
was fruftrated. Hereupon they im- 
mediately got under fail, and, ufing 
the utmoft care and caution to avoid 
the enemy, determined to land fome- 
where elfe that night, or the next 
morning early. They rowed and 
towed again the wind all night; 
and, in the merning, they failed a- 
bout four miles to the wettward, and 
running into a fmall creek, rowed up 
to the head of it, and landed in fafe. 
ty. Having got out all their provi- 
fions and clothes, they funk their 
fhip, and prepared to march. 

Had shey been able to land where 
they firit propofed, their journey 
acrofs the Iithmus would have been 
much fhorter, and lefs inconvenient ; 
but now it was attended with almoft 
intuperable dificulties. Their bold 
and enterprifing genius, however, 
rofe {uperior to all dangers and fa- 
tioues; and, with the help of their 
pocket compafies, and Indian guiues, 
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journey in proceeded firt to the Cape de Verd 








i 
the lofs of iflands, where they made a fhort flay, 
1s drowned, and thence ftood away to the fouth- 
g to Mr. ward; intending to touch no where 
110 till they came to the Straits of Ma- 
hich moun- geilan: but, meeting with contrary 
} 


’ 1 Winds, they altered their refolution, 
1 wild and fteered for the coaft of Guinea, and 

4d came to an anchor in Sherborough 
ver, Here they went on fhore, and 
refhed themfelves for three or four 
ys; and then taking in water and 
rice, they, proceeded on their intended 
we may Courfe to the Straits of Magellan. 


their jour- Mr. Dampier endeavoured to diffuad 
ii tl} 
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up, and embracing him, pro‘trated 
himielf in like manner at Robin’s 
feet ; and was by him raifed up and 
cordially embraced. ‘* We ftood 
with pleafure,’ fays Mr. Dampier, 
“to behold the furprife, and tender- 
nefs, and folemnity of this interview, 
which was exces -dingly affectionate 
on both fides; and when their cere- 
monic s of civility were over, we alfo 
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mmented upon by Dr. 





fa& is finely c 
Fergufon, in his ‘ Effay on the Ait- 
tor y of Civil Soc iety.’ 

W! ien this Indian was left on tho re, 
he had with him his cun and a knife, 


snot —— ne y wader ' 
with a fmali hera of powder, and a 


our it t © » heine fnon y 
few thot; \ ch being {p nt, he con- 
trived away, DY note ung his knife, 
+ . Ls , “ ot saat : — } 
to faw the barrel of¢his cua toto {mail 
“pe +t ‘ > harman . 
pieces, With Ww nich he made harpeons, 
" . 1. ™ . ; 1 - “ 
Jances, hooks, and a long knife; 
heating tne ces frit im tae fire, 
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which he itruck with his gun-fliot 
and a piece of the barrel of his cua 
vhich he had h tag | : 
that art 
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flones, and faw 
knife, or grind them to an ec 





long Jabour, and harden them to a 
good ten per, as there was occation. 
With initruments made in this man- 


ner, he got fuch provifions as the 


ifland afiorded ; either eoais or fifh. 





A+ fet hetne he ) ] re hooles 
Ait firat, before he had made hooks, 


he was forced to eat feal, which is 
very indittcrent food ; but afterward 





he never killed any feals, but to 
make lines, by cut ting their fkins ine 
to thongs. He had a little hut, half 
a mile from the fea, which was lined 
with ¢ goat ’s tkin ; his couch of fticks, 
lying along about two feet from the 
ground, was f{pread with the fame, 
and was all his bedding. He was 
overed with a {kin about his wait, 
having no clothes left. 

in Coole and his companicns 
Jar Juan Fernandez avout fix- 
teen days, for tte recovery of their 
fick, who were much afiited with 
he feurvy ; ei were foon refiored by 
the pure water and wholefsme vege- 


tables which this ifland afforded in 





great aoundance. On the 8th of 
Anril 1684 ‘the two-fhips left this 
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place, a vied in company, coatt- 


1i AF Oo we ¥ rica. ihe in nain land 
beth of Chili and Peru is exceedingly 
hic! N, and inerefore they kept twelve 
or fourteen leagues trom thore, being 
unwilling to be eer i by the Spaniards. 
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They puriaca this cour! iC, WI ithout ¢ any 
4 the taird of May, 
when they difcovered a fail to the 


northward, which they chaied, and 


adventure 








took. Their prize was a veiiel 
wach came from Guiaquil, lade: 
ith timber, and was bound to Lima. 


W 

From - they learned, that the Spa- 
niaids had heard of their being in 
the/e jeas, and that the Viceroy of 
Lima had fent expreffes to all the {ca 
ports, to par them on their guard. 
Our adventurers, judging from this 
intelligence, that the Spaniards would 
end no riches by fea while they were 
1g about, determined to attack 
own on the coait, and imme- 


















diately prepared for the expedition 3 
but failme in with three more veffels 
lac th flour, bound for Panama, 


oox th _m all; and from the ac- 
heir prifoners, corroborated 
nd on board, they now 
ed that their icheme would be 
impracticable, and therefore they 
fiecred without delay, with their 
i pago Iflands ; 
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equator, and others on each fide of 
it. Here they remained twelve days, 
and then departed for the coait of 
Mexico, with intent to atiack a town 
of whofe ftrength and riches they had 
been well informed. In their paf- 
fage they loft their captain, who died 
of a diforder which he had co stracted 
at Juan Fernandez; and the quar- 
ter-mafter of their company {ucceed- 
ed him. The Spaniards being alarm- 
ed, and on their guard, they could 
not aticmpt the town; whereupon 
they fteered for the Gulf of Ama- 
palla, intending there to careen. 
Here the {rip which had .accompa- 
nied them trom their tirft entrance 
into the South Seas left them; but 
they foon after met with another 
Englith veffel, under the command 
of captain Swan, with whom they 
concerted fome expeditions againtt 
the towns on the coalt. Their at- 
tempts, however, did not fucceed to 
their wifh, and therefore they return- 
ed to the Ifle of Plata; whence they 
failed again, foon after, for the Bay 
of Panama, defigning to attack La 
Velia, a conficerable town, fituated 
on the north-fide of the bay, on the 
banks of ariver, fix or leven leagues 
from the fea. As they wanted canoes 
to land their men, they went up the 
river St. Jazo, in fearch of fome 
which they might procure from the 
Indians; and having fpent much 
time in theic neceflary preparations, 
they were now ready for their enter- 

ri‘e: but falling in with a packet- 
ook that was fent from Panama to 
Lima, they learned from fome letters 
which they found oa board, that the 
armada from Old Spain was arrived 
at Porto Bellu, and that the Pretident 
of Panama had fent this packet on 
purpofe to haiten the plate-fleet from 
Lima. 

Being extremely rejoiced at this 
news, they altered their former reio 
lution, and determined to careen 
their fhips as foon as poiiible, that 
they might be ready to intercept this 
fleet. ‘The place which they chote 
for this purpofe was among the 

I 
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King’s [flaads, or Pearl Keys, which 
lie near Panama, and are fo fituated, 
that all {hips bound for Panama from 
the coait of Lima, pafs by them. 
In purfuance of this defign, they 
failed the next morning, their force 
confifting of two thips of war, a fires 
fhip, and two tenders. In their way 
they took a prize laden with flour, 
which was extremely acceptable. 
They foon reached the place of their 
deftination ; and while they were 
cleaning their larger vefl:]s, they 
fent out their tenders to cruife before 
Panama, which returned in a few 
days, bringing a prize laden with 
indian corn, ialt beef, and fowls. 
This was a fealonable acquifition, as 
they had eaten but little fleth for 
fome time. Having cleaned their 
fhips, taken in their water, and be- 
ing well furnithed with provilions, 
they tailed toward Panama, intending 
to cruife befure that place, as the 
Spanuh fleet was not yet arrived. 
Here, as they lay at anchor, near 
the ifland of Tabago, in the bay, 
they were furprifed with the fight of 
a great number of canoes full of 
men, pafling between Tabago and 
another illand, which at firit threw 
them into fome confternation ; but 
obferving that they came direétly to- 
ward them, they weighed and itood 
toward the canoes, which, upon a 
nearer approach, they difcovered to 
be full of Englith and Frencia adven- 
turers, who were come out of the 
north feas, over the IJithmus of 
Darien. ‘They were in number 200 
French, and 8¢e Englifh, From 
theie they learned, that there were 
180 Engliihmen more, under the 
command of one Townley, in the 
country of Darien, making canoes 
to bring them into thefe feas ; where- 
upon they determined to faii toward 
the Gulf of St. Michael, in queft of 
them. But firit they difpoied of the 
prefent party, entering the Englifh- 
men on board Davis and Swaa’s fhips, 
and giving tic Frenchmen one of 
their prizes, under the command of 
their own fenior captain, When they 

were 
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were come near the place where they 
had cleaned their fhips, they met 
Townley coming with his men in two 
barks, which they had taken in the 
night as they were getting out of the 
river. Their prifoners informed them, 
that the Lima fleet was ready to fail ; 
which intelligence was foon after con- 
firmed by fome letters found on board 
a packet which they intercepted ; and 
from which they learned that the fleet 
was coming with al} the ftrength that 
Peru could mufter, though with ex- 
prefs orders not to fight, unlefs they 
were forced to it. 

Having taken fome more prizes, 
and being joined by more adventurers 
from the Ifthmus. their fleet, which 
confifted now of twelve fhips, well 
appointed, rendezvoufed among the 
King’s Iflands ; where they waited 
the arrival of the Lima flect. On the 
28th of May they difcovered this fleet 
coming toward them, and, as they 
plainly faw, with an intent to fight ; 
being in all fourteen fail, befide pe- 
riagoes, rowing with twelve or four- 
teen oars. ‘Their force, as it after- 
ward appeared, was vaitly fuperior to 
that of the privateers; yet the latter 
determined to engage them: for, 
being to windward of the Spaniards, 


Ex PLANATION of the 


I N defcribing the courfe of the fun, 
he was reprefented as a conqueror 
famous for his exploits, whom the 
greateft obftacles and molt imminent 
dangers could not appal; who en- 
gaged every enemy, and who was 
always viétorious. But who were the 
montters that oppofed him in his 
courfe ? How fhall we explain that 
tribe of chimerical beings through 
whom he had to fight his way ? 

From aftronomy alone we mutt re- 
ceive our information. The object 
of this fcience, which originated a- 
mong nations employed in hufbandry, 
was, at firlt, to direét the labours of 
the field. The firft cultivators foon 
perceived that they needed a guide, 
and they fought for one in the ky. 


they had it at their option to fight, 
or not. Accordingly, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, they weighed, and 
bore down right before the wind on 
the enemy, who kept clofe on a wind 
tocome to them; but night overtook 
them, when they had only exchanged 
a few fhot on each fide. In the 
night, the Spanith admiral deceived 
the privateers by the ftratagem of a 
faiie light, in fach a manner, that 
when morning came, they found he 
had got the weather-gage of them, 
and was coming on-with full {ail. 
This unexpected ftroke ruined the 
hopes of our adventurers, who were 
glad to make the beft of their way 
from the enemy ; and after a running 
fight all the day, in which they were 
driven almoft round the bay of Pa- 
nama, they came to an anchor in the 
fame place from which they had {ail- 
ed, on the approach of the Spanith 
fleet. Thus their long projected de- 
fign ended anfuccefsfully ; and, in- 
flead of making themfelves matters 
of the Spanifh treafure, they were 
glad to fave themfelves by ftight ; 
which they could hardly have done, 
had the Spaniards thought fit to pur- 
fue their advantage. 

(‘To be concluded in the Supplement. J 


CELESTIAL SIGNS. 


That innumerable multitude of flars 
with which it is befpangled prefented 
them’ with a confufed mafs: thefe 
ftars were reduced to order; they 
were diftinguifhed from one another 
and arranged. At firft, the celeftial 
canopy was divided into three princi- 
pal parts ; that in the middle called 
the Zodiac, was contained in the 
plane of the orbits which the fun and 
the flars defcribe. This zone was 
bounded on one fide by two great 
regions, one on the fouth, the other 
on the north. The ftars-were next 
reduced to claffes, and groups were 
compofed, that, under the name of 
Conttellations, received each a parti- 
cular form and denomination. Thus 
the firmament was peopled with men, 

with 
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with animals, 
kind. Thefe figns, which have been 
tranfmitted to us, and which feem now 
fo uncouth, we:e not however the 
mere creation of fancy: they fignified 
the flate of the earth in the different 
feafons of the year: they cor nected, 
as it were, t he operati ons of huf fband: ry 
with the celettial phanomen 4, and 
ferved at once as arural calendar and 
an shennteiedl one. It is only by 
viewing them in this ligl 


THE UN 
and figures of every 


ht that we can 
invelligate their origin ; and as foon 
as we have difcovered the people that 
invented them, we fhall have no dif- 
ficulty in underiianding one of the 
principal branches of the ancient 
my tholo; Yo | and at the fame time in 
fixin: g the epoch of its in{litution. 

P erhap S no fubject has given rife to 
fo many different conjectures. We 
do not here mean to mention that 
autho: who conc ceived the twelve figns 
to reprefent the twelve fons of Ja acob ; 
nor Ol: ius Rudbeck, wa:o found the 
firft rudiments of the 
the Samoyeds and Laplanders. T hey 
who have attributed the invention of 
the celeftial l figns to the Greeks, have 
not been aware that that people, in 
fome meafure moderns in the hiltory 
of the world, were alfo novices in 
fcience ; that though nature endowed 
them with a |i ively and brilliant una- 
gination, yet it is certain that they 
invented little, and that theit ouly 
merit is the having traniimi itted to fu- 
ture generations the diicoveries made 
long before their times. ‘Though 
this opinion, therefore, is embraced 
by the molt refpeable authoriti 
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Ss, 
though it was adopted by Newion 
himielf, we are however obliged to 
reje& it. Awriter of the fourth cea- 
tury, whofe works that remain are 
full of excellent matter, is the firft 
who elucidated this fubjeci. It is 


true, indeed, that he coatines him- 
felf to a very fimall number of ex 


plana ons, and that his ideas fiand 
1 - 1, ry"), 
In neec of VeiInNe Mal tea. i ills 
1} _ ’ 1. 

the abbe Pluche undertook to do. 
} ~ ne Creaetl = flac enon 
ti fo} 1 low ev | the track that M iCroolius 
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hac ; pointcd out, and he endeavoured, 
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on the fame principles, to.explain the 
origin of the greater part of the con- 
ftellations. Not being able to adapt 
them to the climate of Egypt, he 
concludes that the ‘zodiac had been 
traced out in the plains of Sennaar, 
where he was determined to fix the 
birth-place of all human knowledge. 
But his fyfiem, however plaufible it 
may at firft view ¢ appear, falls of ite 
felf when examined, and we fhall im- 
nediately fee how dire&ly oppofiie it 
is to the fimpleft notions of aitror nomy. 

It is proved that the poles, the 
folititial, and equinoétial points, have 
a very flow retrograde motion, by 
which they are carried from eaft to 
weft. This motion, which amounts 
to about fifty feconds in a year, is 
called the preceffion of the equinoxes. 
Now, as the fixed flars are immove- 
able, it follows that they always feem 
more and more to depart from the 
points of the ecliptic, and, confe- 
quently, that the conftellations are 


perpeiually changing place. ‘Thus, 
for cxample, the fign Aries, which 


three hung@red and eighty-eight years 
before Chriit was in conjunction with 
the fun at the vernal equinox, is now 
andi de grees removed from him ; 
and the other r figns, as they preferve 
the fame relative dif Paley have ne- 

arily follow ved the fame revolution. 
what ought we to think of the 
abbé Pinche and others, who have 
an obfervation of fach 
importance ? To avoid’ falling into 
o grofs an error, people have been 
willing to believe that the zodiac isa 
late inflitation. But if we rett fatis- 
=) with fuch a conclufion, we fha i] 

ever sang the cr untry in which 
¢ was Inve ented, nor be able 
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ms it contains: befides, 
infurmountable diiliculties remin, 
after every different climate has been 
inveiligated in order to fupport the 
Opinion. It has been reierved for a 
writer of cur own times to ban ad all 


iuc! h contre Lids we to untie the 








oppo itefu yolitions, and to efta ‘Dlith a 
theory at once fimple and infruGiive. 
Among 


st probable explicatign of 
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Among the figns of the zodiac there 
are fome that have, as it were, a 
common relation to every country of 
the earth. Such are thofe that repre- 
fent the courfe and effects of that lu- 
minary which fhines upon all; and 
of thefe it is difficult to mittake the 
fignification. ‘Thus, the crab (Can- 
cer) and the goat (Capricornus) that 
reprefent the boundaries of the fun’s 
path, have always ferved to denote 
the folitices; and Macrobius, who 
has caught the meaning of thefe two 
emblems, has only been deceived in 
the application he has made of them. 
In the fame manneg the balance (Li- 
bra) which reprefents the equinox, is 
a very natural image of the equality 
of the days and nights. But the other 
figas were peculiar to certain nations. 
The ram (Aries) the bull (Taurus) 
which were affociated with the la- 
bours of rural life, and the, virgin 
(Virgo) who held in her hand a ftalk 
of corn, are figns evidently relative 
to agriculture, the practice of which 
varies in different countries. Latftly, 
fome, as tae archer (Sagittarius) the 
fifhes (Pilces) the urn (Aquarius) 
mutt be referred to particular cir- 
cumftances that alfo vary in every 
climate. To difcover, therefore, the 
origin of thefe figns, it was neceflary 
to find a country in which the differ- 
ent operations of hufbandry and the 
ftate of the earth fhould exaétly cor- 
re{ponad with the fymbols reprefenting 
them ; while, at the fame time, the 
itate of the fky might be explained in 
fuch a manner as to leave no doubt. 
In order to obtain this effential cor- 
refpondence between the rural and 
aftronomical figns, it was only necef- 
fary to make a flight alteration in the 
pofition of *ne iphere. M. Dupuis 
obferves, that the vernal equinox is 
that which at firlt would particularly 
engage the attention of mankind ; 
that it was reprefented by the ex- 
preilive fymbol of a balance, and that 
it was a long time before this came 
to fignify the equality of the day and 
night at the autumnal equinox, ‘Then 

arrying his views back to former 
ages, he gives this ign the place that 


had been originally affiened to it, and 
from which the preceflion alone had 
removed it. He gives alfo to the 
zodiac a retrograde motion, without 
however changing the eftablihed or- 
der of the figns; the goat quits the 
winter folitice ; the year begins with 
the crab ; and as to the other figns, 
nothing is more eafy than to find their 
application. It is in Egypt alone 
they can be explained. ‘To be con- 
vinced of this, it will be fufficient to 
exainine them fucceflively in the fe- 
veral {tations occupied by each. 

The poiat of the fun’s departure 
had been fixed originally at the fam- 
mer foliiice. When arrived at this 
height, he cou'd not be more aptly 
compared than to the animal that de- 
lights in climbing the higheit moun- 
tains and molt precipitous rocks. 
The goat was therefore chofen for 
the emblem. It was reprefented in 
conjunction with a fiih, becaufe at 
that time the Nile begaa to iflue from 
its bed. ‘The overflowing of this ri- 
ver was fioured by Aquarius, or a 
genius holding an urn ; becaufe then 
Kgypt relembled a vait fea, in which 
cities and villages, elevated with im- 
mente labour, fhewed themlelves hke 
iflands. Pifces reprefented the in- 
active life of the inhabitants, at that 
time enjoying tranquillity within their 
wails. ‘Thus, in every month of the 
inundation, a fymbol was imagined 
relative to the phenomenon. ‘The 
three that follow are not lefs figni- 
ficant. When the waters retired, the 
earth was {lill too moiit and too fuil 
of mud to receive the impreilion of 
the plough ; but it was foon covered 
with grais, aid afforded excellent 
patture. ‘Vhe fiocks were admitted 
to it when the ram appeared. ‘The 
next that followed was the buil, an 
emblem of tillage. Scarcely had the 
fields received the feed when plants 
{prung forth on every hand. ‘Thefe 
new productions appeared in the eyes 
of the hufbandmen like young chil- 
dren (Gemini,) or like kids, that 
were {00n to conititute his weaith. 

he fun, after continuing daily to 
recede, at lait ceates to fly, and foon 
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begins to return. His courfe, like pens in March, was aanounced by @ 
that of the crab, may be properly young virgin (Virgo) holding in her 
termed retrograde at this time, and hand a fheaf of corn. This fign is 
not as has been faid, at the time of one of thofe on account of which the 
the folftice, when, as we have al- Egyptians were denied the honour of 
ready feen, his motion began, The having invented the zodiac. The 
fign of the goat is ftill lefs applicable balance is found here, in its true 
to him, when he is at the loweft point place, to indicate the moft brilliant 
of his courfe: but Macrobius judged epoch of the year, the feafon which 
of the pofition of the figns according ought to be the moft interefting to 
to that which took place at his day; every people. The peftilential dif- 
and it is not furpriling that he fhould eafes that prevail in Egypt during the 
have been deceived by allufions which month of April are charaéterized by 
at firft fight feem exceedingly plaufi- the fcorpion (Scorpio.) Laflly, the 
ble. A month after the winter fol- arrow, with which Sagittarus is arm- 
flice, the fruits of the earth arrive at ed, announced the return of the 
maturity ; and every thing prefents Etefian winds; perhaps alfo, that 
the image of an abundant harveft. time of the year in which the earth, 
The lion (Leo) was made ufe of to requiring no labour, men might en- 
point the yellow colour of the fields, gage themfelves in the chace or in 
or rather vegetation in full vigour. military exercifes. 

Reaping time, which in Egypt hap- 


Anecdote of Lord NupLeyY, a celebrated Warrior in the fourteenth Century, 


HIS heroic nobleman was pre- his litter to the prince, into whofe 

fent in the year 1356, at the prefence when he came, his highnefs 
famous battle of Poitiers, where, on embraced himawith great tendernefs, 
account of a yow he had mate, he and afier many compliments, faid, 
requefted, and obtained leave, to ‘ Sir James, 1, and all here prefent, 
charge in the front. Accordingly, acknowledge you to have diftinguifed 
with four efquires who attended him, yourfelf from us all, in he bloedy 
he performed fuch extraordinary feats bufinefs of this day ; wherefore | re- 
of arms, as dillinguifhed him from’ tain you for ever to be my knight, with 
rall the gallant noblemen, who that five hundred marks of yearly revenue, 
day engaged. At length, however, which | thall aflign you of my heri- 
he was {fo grievoufly wounded, that tage in England.’— ¢ Sir,’ faid lord 
his efquires were confiraincd to bear Audiey, * God grant me to deferve 
him out of the ficld of battle, to lay the great goodnefs you have fhewn 
him under a hedge, and there take off me,’ and {fo he took his leave, being 
his armour, and bind up his wounds. very feeble. ‘The annuity lord Aud- 
As foon as the French were beaten, ley beflowed upon his four faithful 
the prince enquired for lord Audley, cfquires, which coming to the prince’s 


and heing informed that he was grie- cars, he fending for him, faid, ‘ My 


voufiv wounded, eed Tav ia a litter lord, we thank you for doing what we 
hard by, ‘iy my , ‘iid he, of ought to have done, and*we give you 
his hurts 1 om right forry. go and afk befides, a penfion of fix hundred 
if Me may be drought nither, other- marks by the year.? This account 
vite 1 will go to him where he is.? we have from Froiflard, and it ap- 
"fhen wwo of his kuignts went to lord pears to have been exaétly true from 
Audley, and faid, * Sir, the prince the records, wherein we find an an- 
defireth greatly to fee you.’~* Ah nuity of four hundred pounds to the 
firs,’ aniwered he, £1] thank the lord Audley, charged on the coinage 
pruce, that he is pleafed to think of of the Stanneries in Cornwall, during 


i I 
fo poor a nnight as 1 on.’—Then he the life of the lord Audley, and a 
direCicd his fervants to carry him in year aiterward. 
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The Hifory of KNowrevce, Learnine, and Taste, in Great 
Britain, during the Reigns of King EDWAR D the Sixth and Queen 
Mary. From the Year 1547 191558. Continued from Page 231. 


Wuice fuch important queftions 
in theology engaged the attention of 
men, the divines who diitinguifhed 
themfelves by their writings muft of 
courfe be numerous ; and the peculiar 
objects of their ftudy would be the 
points which at that time were fo 
ftrongly and warmly agitated. On 
each fide, too much ftrets was laid on 
the opinions of the fathers; and the 
popith doctors relicd greatly on the 
aid of the fchoolmen. ‘The favourers 
of the reformation, though retaining 
a high reverence for antiquity, found 
it their true intereft to make their lait 
appeal to the facred writings. In- 
deed, the authority of fcripture is the 
grand principle on which proteftantifm 
is founded ; and it is to be wifhed 
that this principle had been more 
uniformly and fteadily maintained. 

it would carry us too far, were we 
to mention all the divines that made 
fome figure atthis period. We thall, 
therefore, Tonfine ourfelves to a few 
names, beginning with thofe of the 
popith periuafion. 

Edmund Bonner, bifhop of Lon- 
don, is known more as a perfecutor 
than as a fcholar, though he was by 
no means dettitute of abilities, or a 
ftranger to the learning of the times. 
His character and condué& were, how- 
ever, {0 odious and fo cruel, that his 
memory only deferves to be con- 
figned to indignation and abhorrence. 

Stephen Gardiner, bifhop of Win- 
chefter, though poffefling a certain 
degree of reputation in literature, was 
chiefly diftinguithed as a itatefman. 
Subtle, variable, and occafionally 
bending witi the times, he fill was 
wholly averie to the progreis of the 
reformation ; and when queen Mary 
railed him to the higheft offices of the 
ftate, his whole power was exerted 
for the deflruction of the Proteitant 
religion. While, in king Edward’s 
reign, he was a prifoner in the Towed, 


he employed his pen in vindication of 
the popith doétrine of the facrament. 

Cuthbert Tonftall, bifhop of Dar- 
ham, appears to have been fuperior 
to Gardiner in learning, and he 
greatly exceeded him in character. 
‘hough he was fincerely attached to 
the Romith fyitem, that attachment 
was accompanied with moderation. 
His humanity and beneficence were 
univerfally acknowledged. Such emi- 
nent perfonal merit as this prelate 
poffefied adorned the high ftation to 
which he was railed, and preferved 
the luitre of his reputation, when he 
was deprived of his external honours. 

Feckenham, the lait abbot of Weft. 
minfter,. may deferve to be noticed, 
as his talents for difputation were 
eiteemed to be fo confiderable, that 
he was employed to convert the lady 
Jane Gray to the profeflion of po- 
pery. It is no detraction from his 
abilities that he did not fucceed ; for 
he had the united difadvantages of a 
bad caufe and a powerful antagonift. 
The accomplifhed young lady was 
toohard for thedivine. Fecienham, 
though he was zealous for his reli- 
gion, and had been chaplain to Bon- 
ner, cid not pofiefs the crucl difpo- 
fitions of that odious prelate, but is 
repreiented as having been a chari- 
table and benevolent man. 

The principal glory of the popith 
party in this period was cardinal Pole. 
illuitrious by birth, eminent in the 
{cholaftic literature of the times, and, 
indeed, related to the royal family, 
he was naturally placed by queen 


Mary at the head of the Englifh 
church. His zeal for tae Romiih 


fyiiem was great ; but that zeal was, 
in a very confiderable degree, tems 
pered with moderation, He withed 
to fuftain the catholic caufe, as far as 
pofiible, by mild aud gentle methods ; 


oeally teuieued Gue the 
aud he was generally beloved ier tne 
benienisy of his character, and the 
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modefly and humanity of his deport- 
ment. If he does not ftand totally 
exempt from the charge of perfecu- 
tion, that is to be afcribed not to his 
own temper, but to the rigid and 
narrow {pirit of the times. Such 
were his talents, and fuch his virtues, 
that if his life, and that of the queen, 


had been continued for a number of 


years, popery might have been efta- 
blifhed fo firmly in the kingdom, as 
not eafily to be fhaken. 

On the proteftant fide, there was a 
ftrong phalanx of divines, who had a 
noble cau to fupport ; the caufe, in 
afure, of Chrifiian liberty : 
and the fyitem they defended, though 
at a vait dittance from perfeStion, 
was, in many important refpects, far 
nore confonant than that of the "Ro- 
miih church to reafon and fcripture. 
We cannot avoid taking fome notice 
of Hugh Latimer, bithep of Wor- 
ceiter, who, though not -qual in 
lezrning to iome of his brethren, was 

diflinguihed by the integrity and 
fimplicity of his character, and by a 
certain deavee of gcod fenfe, which 
pervaded his conduct. 
brated as a preacher, and he ufed a 
freedom of addreis even to the kine 
in perfon, that now raifes a finile, 
but which at the fame time, 
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2 great m 





excites 





our approbation, and Was not without 
iis utziity, in an age of little refine- 
an remarkable likewife, 

is fermons are not upon fpecu- 
but upon moral and pratical 
fubjects. Latumer bchaved with fin- 
gular wiidom on a very trying occa- 
fion, when he was called upon to de- 
baie his religion, previouily to his 
martyrdom. ‘The authority of the 


ced, fome of whom 





fatine rs be ing 
fpeak of the facrament of the Lord’s 
Supp: r in a language uncon 
qystion his aniwer was, I la; 
Te ie fathers, € ps when 
play a frefs on L feriptan re.’ 

in} K» who in queen I l Ri: ‘a- 
beth’s reign became bif op of Ely, 
was another pillar of the reformation 
at this verial, His abilities were tu- 
perior to thofe of Latimer, but his 

















difpofition does not appear to have 
been equally amiable. Though he 
had been perfecuted himfelf, he was 
not, when he arrived at power, fuf- 
ficiently fenfible of the regard which 
is due to the rights of confcience in 
others. However, on the whole, he 
was deemed to be a wife, as well as 
a Jearned prelate. 

John Hooper, bifhop of Worcefter, 
was an avowed enemy to the church 
of Rome, and he carried his zeal fo 
far as to object even to the veftments 
which had been in ufe among the ec- 
clefiaftics of that church. In this re- 
{pect he may be thought to have been 
too fcrupulous. But however that 
may have been, he was undoubtedly 
not only a man of unfhaken integrity, 
which he difplayed by dying for the 

ufe he had embraced, but poffefied 
a econfiderable fhare of knowledge 
with regard to the controverfies of the 
times, 

Of higher reputation in point of 

terature was Nicholas Ridley, bifhop 
0 a London. ° He was, indeed, one of 
the moft eminent lights of the reform- 
ation, aad contributed much to the 
promotion of it, boih by his perfonal 
exertions and his w ritings. Hooper 
and. Ridley had differed about the 
pep veltments ; but when they be- 
te brethren in ‘Sleek, they forgot 
their former objects of difpute, and 
united in fraternal affeGiion. It ts 
{carcely neceffary to add, that Ridiey, 
as well as Jatimer, Hooper, and 
Cranmer, was burnt for his adherence 
to the protefiant religion. 

In mentioning the name of Cran- 
mer, we come to the moft illuftrious 
of our reformers, and the mott emi- 
nene archb ifhop that ever fat in the 
The o obligations 
to him, with reipeét 
to its feparation trom the iuprema cy 
0! th 1¢ Roman pontiff, are of unfpeal k- 
able importance. It was chiefly un- 
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Ger his direétion that aa reformation 
; f ‘dward the 
fixth’s rcezn, Crann ler was not with- 
out his faults ; but his virtues were 
{ atly {uperior to his tail- 
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ings, that the Jatter ought to be for- 
gotten, excepting when they are re- 
collefted in, order to inftru& us in the 
imperfection of the higheft human 
excellence. His literary character 
rifes greatly above that of far the 
larger part of his contemporaries. 
‘In whatever point of light,’ fays 
his lateft biographer, ‘ we view this 
extraordinary man, he is equally the 
obje& of our admiration. His in- 
duftry and attention were affonifhing. 
When we confider him as a fcholar, 
his learning was fo profound, and the 
treatifes which he wrote were fo nu- 
merous, that we cannot conceive he 
had any time for bufinefs. And yet 
when we confider the various {cenes 
of active life in which he was engaged 
—in the council—in the convocation 
—in the parliament—in his diocefe— 
and even in his own houfe, where he 
had a conftant refort of learned men, 
or fuitors, we are furprized how he 
procured time for fludy. He never 
indeed would have gone through his 
daily employment, had he not been 
the beft ceconomift of his time.—His 
learning was chiefly confined to his 
profefiion, He had applied himifelf 
in Cambridge to the ftudy of the 
Greek and Hebrew languages ; which, 
though efteemed at that time as a 
mark of herefy, appeared to him the 
only fources of attaining a critica 
knowledge of the {criptures. He had 
fo accurately fludied canon law, that 
he was efteemed the beft canonift in 
England ; and his reading in theclogy 
was fo extenfive, and his colle€ions 
from the fathers fo very voluminous, 
that there were few points in which 

e was not accurately informed, and 
on which he could not give the opi- 
nions of the feveral aves of the church 
from the times of the apofiles. His 
parts were folid, rather than thining ; 
and his memory fuch, that it night 

e called an index to the books he 
had read, and the ccllecitions he had 
made. He was a fenfible writer ; 
rather nervous than elegant. His 
writings were entirely confined to the 
great controverly which then fubfifted, 


and contain the whole fum of the 
theological learning of the times.” 
Such was archbifhop Cranméer’s lite- 
rary character. We might juftly en- 
large on the virtues of his heart ; but 
that is a fubjeét which more properly 
belongs to a general account of his 
life. 

here were two foreign divines 
who refided for fome time in Eng- 
land during this period, and who 
contributed to the progrefs of the re- 
formation. 'Thefe were Peter Mar- 
tyr and Martin Bucer. Peter Mar- 
tyr was appointed profeffor of divinity 
at Oxford, and promoted to a canonry 
of Chrift-church. Bucer was fettled 
at Cambridge, where he read lectures 
in theology, and at which place he 
died. It was the influence of Cran- 
mer that brought them into this king- 
dom; and both of them were men of 
eminent learning, zeal, and ability. 
Bucer, in particular, dands high in 
the lift of the original reformers from 
popery, and is ranked with Me- 
lanéthon for the moderation of his 
principles, and the fweetnefs of his 
difpolition. 

We have dwelt the longer on the 
ftate of religious knowledge during 
the reigns we are treating of, be- 
caufe it 1s the capital circumftance in 
the delineation of the times. Such 
was the fituation of things, that theo- 
logy neceffarily engaged the princi- 
pal attention of men. Indeed, the 
rife and progrefs of the reformation, 
in the different countries of Europe, 
mutt ever be regarded as prefenting 
one of the molt important and ftrik- 
ing objetts that hath occurred in the 
revolutions of the human mind, and 
the hiiiory of the world. 

Vv ith refpeét to the progrefs of go- 
veinment, we have the pleafure of 
recording, that the minority of Ed- 
ward the fixth was atteuded with an 
eminent advantage to the rights of 
the nation. ‘The council of nobles, 
to whom the adminiltration was com. 
mitted, found it neceflary to retrench 
all the late extentions of prerogative. 
That ofentive Ratute was repealed, 
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by which royal proclamations had, in 
any cafe, obtained the force of laws ; 
and other innovations were abolifhed 
which had proceeded from the ex- 
traordinary influence of Henry the 
eighth. The corftitution, as it had 
flood previoufly to the daring at- 
tempts of that haughty monarch, was 
compictely reftored, 

Some attention was at this time 
paid to the condition of the poor. 
Three bills for their relief were 
brought into parliament, and warmly 
debated ; but the feafon was not yet 
arrived for that legal provifion for 
the indigent, which is an objec of 
importance in the hiftory of Englifh 
law, and has been the oecafion af 
much fpeculation, difcuflion, and con- 
troverfy. 

It was in the reign of Edward the 
fixth that the queitien was determined, 
whether the eideft fons of peers might 
fit in the houle of commons. Str 
Francis Ruflel having become heir- 
apparent to lord Rutiel, by the death 
of his elder brother, it was refolved, 
after a debate, * That he fhould ftill 
abide in the houfe as he was before.’ 

The true conttitution of parliament, 
and that independence upon the crown 
which ought. to be maintained in the 
choice of reprefentatives, were ftill fo 
little underitood, that a letter was 
directed from the king to the theriffs, 
commanding, that fuch members 
fhould be elected as the privy-council 
fhould recommend. This order was 
followed by another letter, pointing 
out particular perfons to be chofen for 
feveral of the counties. There is 
reafon to believe, that this mode of 
proceeding was exerted by the privy- 
council through the greater part of 
the kingdom. Queen Mary aflumed 
the fame liberty, when fhe fucceeded 
to the throne. Her orders were, that 
none but catholic reprefentatives 
fhould be returned. In the beginning 
of her reign, fome advantage was 
gained to the caufe of perfonal fiee- 
dom, by an act for the limitation of 
treafon and felonies. It was ordained 


by this aét, that nothing fhould be 


judged treafon, but what was within 
the ftatute of treafons made in the 
25th of king Edward the third, and 
that nothing fhould be judged felony 
that was not fo before the firft year 
of Henry the eighth : but this appa- 
rent lenity was clogged with a fevere 
provifo, and was very little corref- 
pondent to Mary’s fubfequent tran- 
facticns. 

A very remarkable circumftance 
happened in the fecond parliament 
which met im 15543 and that was, 
the voluntary feceffion of fome mem- 
bers of the houfe of commons, who 
actually left the houfe, when they 
faw the majority inclined to facrifice 
every thing tothe minifiry. “Nothing 
of the kind had ever occurred before 
in our hiftory. The members who 
took this extraordinary ftep were 
thirty-feven in number. It is only 
in a very few inftances that the fame 
example has been followed ; and we 
do not recolle& that, in any cafe, it 
has been attended with much fuccefs. 

The difgraceful reign of Mary was 
concluded by an attempt upon the li- 
berty of the prefs. A bill was intro- 
duced into the houfe of jords, to pro- 
vide, that no man fhould print any 
book or ballad, &c. unlefs he were 
authorized thereunto by the king and 
queen’s licence, under the great feal 
of England. By her majeity’s death, 
the farther progrefs of the bill was 
happily prevented. It is apparent 
from this tranfaction, that the art of 
printing, though comparatively of 
fuch recent origin, had already dii- 
played its tendency to enlighten the 
minds of the people on fubjects of 
public concern, and that hence it was 
become obnoxious to government. 

There were not many perfons, in 
this period, who ftand highly diftin- 
guifhed for their conftitutional and 
legal knowledge. ‘The names, how- 
ever, are not wanting cf {everal inen 
who wrote upon the law of their 
country. Two of thefe were William 
Raftal, and fir William Staunford, 
judges of the court of common pleas. 
Chriftopher Seint-german, an emi- 
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vient barrifter, and the author of a 
book of confiderable note, which is 
commonly known by the title of 
* Doctor and Student,’ ought to have 
been mentioned under the reign of 
Henry the eighth. 

The knowledge of philofophy, both 
moral and natural, was ftill at the 
loweftebb. In mathematical fcience 
two names may be mentioned ; Ro- 
bert Recorde, and Leonard Digges. 
Each of them attained to fome degree 
of celebrity in his day ; the firft, by 
writing on arithmetic and geometry ; 
and the other, by treating on menfu- 
ration. Digges publithed, likewife, 
* Choice Rules to judge the Weather 
by the Sun, Moon, and Stars ;’ a 
work that had, probably, more of 
fancy than of real wifdom ; but which, 
neverthele{s was fo well adapted to the 
fpirit of the times, that it prefently 
pafied through feveral editions. 

Some of the medical writers fpoken 
of in the laft article continued to 
flourifh in the prefent period ; and 
other names may now be added to the 
catalogue. Thornas Vicary deferves 
to be remembered, as the author of 
the firit anatomical piece written in 
the Englith language. Robert Re- 
corde was a phyfician, a3 well as a 
mathematician, and publifhed a trea- 
tife in the former capacity. Albayn 

lill was a commentator on Galen ; 

and William ‘Turner paid a particu- 
lar attention to the fludy of natural 
hillory ; nor did he itand fingle in 
that purfuit. Thomas Phayer fuf- 
tained the three-fold character of poet, 
lawyer, and phylfician; but his me- 
dical writings are little more thah 
compilations. We need not fay, that, 
in the prefent improved ftate of {ci- 
ence, the works of thefe perfons are 
altogether coatemptible and infigni- 
ficant, and that they are fcarcely of 
confequence enough to excite even a 
temporary curiofity. 

in claflical and polite literature, 
we have three names to preduce, of 
mott dittinguifhed eminence ; fir John 
Cheke, fir Thomas Smith, and Ro- 
ger Afcham; on each of whofe abili- 
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ties and charaéter, did it comport with 
our plan, we might greatly calarge, 
Among other obligations to fir Joha 
Cheke, the learned world is highly 
indebted to him, for bringing the 
Greek language into repute ; and for 
his endeavours to reform and reftore 
the true and original pronunciation of 
that language. In this matter, he 
was violently oppofed by Stephen 
Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter, and 
chancellor of the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. The bigotted prelate iffued 
an edict vy which all perfons were 
prohibited, under fevere penalties, 
from pronouncing Greek after the 
new fathion. Sir John unanfwerably 
vindicated the mode of pronunciation 
which he had adopted, and the truth 
at length prevailed. His favourite 
authors were Demotthenes, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Ariltotle, [focrates, and 
Cicero. Thefe, together with the 
bible, and a few more books, were 


‘fufficient, in his judgment, to tender 


a man fubftantially learned, and, at. 
the fame time, to make him wife and 
good, which he efteemed to be the 
true end of learning. Sir John Chele 
cau never be mentioned with tuo 
much refpect, as one of the firit in- 
troducers of genuine literature into 
this country ; and the age he lived 
in was otherwife obliged to him for 
his writings in favour of religion and 
religious reformation. In a plan of 
innovation which he had formed with 
regard to the orthography of the 
Englith language, he was neither fo 
happy nor fo fuccefsful as he had been 
in refloring the pronunciation of the 
Greek and Latin tongues. ‘The 
icheme was not eafily praclicabie, 
and, ifit had been more pratticable, 
would not have been defirable. 

Sir Thomas Smith was a zealous 
co-adjutér of fir John Cheke in the 
bufineis of the Greek pronunciation. 
They adjutted the plan in conjunétion, 
and (ir ‘Thomas was the firlt who. bes 
gan to carry it into execution. He 
wrote, likewife, with great learning 
and ability, in vindication of that 
reform. Ilis atiention was alfo di- 
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rected to his native language, which 
he was folicitous to refine and to 
polifh. A treatife was publifhed by 
him, the objeét of which was to pro- 
mote the correct writing of the Eng- 
lith tongue, and the true foundings 
of the letters and words. If he car- 
tied the matter to fome degree of 
excefs, and propofed alterations that 
would not be productive of much ad- 
vantage, he has only erred in com- 
mon with other ingenious and learned 
men. Sir Thomas Smith’s famous 
work, on the commen-wealth of 
England, belongs to the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. 

In the praife of Roger Afcham, 4s 
a polite and claffical {cholar, it is not 
eafy to exceed. His Latin letters 
are admirable patterns of ftyle in that 
f{pecies of writing ; and he was an 
excellent compofer in his own tongue. 
Sir Thomas More excepted, he was 
peroaps the frit of our fcholars who 


ventured to break the fhackles of 
Latinity, by publithing his Toxophilus 
in Englith. This he did with a view 
of giving a pure and correct model of 
Englifh compofition, or rather of 
fhewing how a fubjeét might be treat- 
ed with grace and propriety in Eng- 
lifh as well as in Latin. His vindi- 
cation of his conduct, in attempting 
fo great an mnovation, difplays the 
foundnefs and ftrength of his under- 
ftanding. Dr. Johnfon obferves of 
Roger Afcham, that his philological 
learning would have gained him ho- 
nour in any country ; and that among 
us it may juitly cali for that reverence 
which ail nations owe to thofe who 
firit rouze them from ignorance, and 
kindle among them the light of lite- 
rature. It was an inftructive and 
eltimable trait in his literary charac- 
ter, that he loft no time in the peru- 
fal of mean and unprofitable books. 

[Tobe concluded in the Supplement. ] 


Mithed of preferving Fru of different Kinds in a frefh State about 
Twelve Months, for which a Premium of Ten Guineas was lately given 
by the Dublin Society to Signior Ignacio Buonfegna. 


a? is neceflary to pull the fruit two 
or three days before you begin the 
procefs. 

Take care not to bruife the fruit, 
and to pull them before they are quite 
ripe. 

Spread them on a table, over a 
little clean ftraw to dry them ; this 
is beft done on a parlour floor, leav- 
ing the windows open to admit freth 
air, fo that all the moiftuge on the 
fkin of the fruit be perfectly dried 
away. 

Pears and apples take three days— 
ftrawberries only twenty-four hours ; 
thefe latter fhould be taken up on a 
filver three {pronged fork, and the 
ftalk cut off without touching them, 
as the leaft preffure will caufe them to 
rot; take only the largeit and taireit 
feuvit.. ‘This is the moft tender and 
difficult fruit to preierve; but, if 
done with attention, will keep fix 
months: there mult not be more than 
one pound in one jar, 

2 


Choofe a common earthen jar with a 
ftopper of the fame which will fit clofe. 

The pears and apples then, forted 
as before, muft be wrapped up fepa- 
rately in foft wrapping paper, and 
twilt it clofely about the fruit; then 
lay clean ftraw at the bottom, and a 
layer of fruit ; then a layer of ftraw, 
and fo on till your veffel is full; but 
you muft not put more than a dozen 
in each jar; if more, their weight 
will bruite thofe at bottom. 

Peaches and apricots are beft ftored 
up wrapped each in foft paper, and 
fine fhred paper between the fruit and 
alfo the layers. Grapes muit be ftored 
in the jar with fine fhred paper, which 
will keep one from touching the other 
as much as poflible. Five or fix 
bunches are the moft which fhould be 
put into one jar; if they are large, 
not fo many ; for it is to be under- 
ftood, that whenever you open a jar, 
you mutt ufe that day all the fruit 
that is in it. 

Straw. 
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Strawberries as well as peaches 
fhould have fine fhred paper under 
and between them in the place of 
ftraw, which is only to be ufed for 
apples and pears. Put in the ftraw- 
berries, and the paper, layer by 
layer ; when the jar is full, put on 
the ftopper, and have it well luted 
round, {fo as perfectly to keep out the 
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air. A compofition of rofin or graft- 
ing wax is beft: let none of it get 
within fide the jar, which is to be 
placed in a temperate cellar, but be 
fure to finifh your-procefs in the laf 
quarter of the moon. 

Do not prefs the fruit, as any juice 
running out would {poil all below. 


Th Dyinc AvDRESsS of JOHN, King of Denmark, ¢o his 
Son and Succeffor. 


At a Period when the relative Duties of Sovereigns and their Subjes, have almoft 
univerfally become the Subject of Difcuffion in the more enlightened Parts of 
Europe, the Dying Addrefs of an illuftrious Monarch to his Son, in the Year 
1513, when fuch Ideas were but little underftood, cannot but be greatly ac~ 
ceptable to every good Citixen.—It was delivered, with the utmoft Solemuity, in 
the Prejence of a great Number of Senators and Nobles. 


Y Son, I exhort you to wor- 

fhip God, and pray to the 
King of Kings to infpire you with 
wifdom, to enable you to fupport the 
weighty charge, which will foon de- 
volve upon you. I recommend it to 
you to govern your people with equi- 
ty, and, above all things, to be ten- 
der of their privileges, Where can 
be the glory of being the King of 
Staves? Let it be your ambition to 
be thought worthy to govern Free- 
MEN! Do nothing by coercion ; 
confult your faithful fubjects; and 
endeavour to attach them to you by 
friendihip as well as duty. Admi- 
nifter juftice in perfon, and let your 
ears be ever open to the complaints 
of the oppreffed, and to the groans 
of the indigent. Fill all places of 
truft and profit with your natural fub- 
jets. God has committed their in- 
terefts to your care: tliey called you 
to the throne ; and gratitude requires 
a return from you. Reward my 
faithful fervants, and attach them to 
you: they will then have a double 
tie to ferve you with fidelity—affec- 
tion to my memory, and a fenfe of 


their obligations to you. And now, 
my deareft fon, I pray God to blefs 
you, to direét you, to grant you 2 
long reign, proiperous to yourfelf, 
and happy to your people. 


With thefe words, dictated by true 
wifdom and affected goodnels, this 
great and excellent prince expired, 
But, alas! as the good Marcus An- 
tonicus was fucceeded by a Commodus, 
John of Denmark was fucceeded by 
Chriftian II, one of the moft arbi- 
trary and inhuman princes that ever 
reigned ; in a word, the Nero of the 
North. The Danes endured his ty- 
ranny as long as human nature could 
fupport the outrages and cruelties 
which he was perpetually committing. 
At length, however, after ruling 
them with a rod of iron for about ten 
years, they recollected that they were 
MEN: they roufed themfelves, and 
drove the tyrant from his throne, 
After wandering ten years, he at- 
tempted to regain it; but, being de- 
feated and taken, he ended his de- 
teftable career in prifon, in the year 
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Memoirs of the Lire and Writincs of the late Tuomas 


SHERIDAN, M.A. an eminent 


W R. Tuomas SHeripan, an 
: eminent aétor, philo'ogical 
writer, and lexicographer, was born 
at Quilea, in Ireland, in 1721. 
His father, the rev. Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan *, the intimate friend of 
the-celebrated Dean Swift, was the 
moit eminent ichooimaiter of his 
time. He attended himielf to the 
cultivation of his fon; and Swift, 
who was his godfather, " oblerved his 
literary attainments with approba- 
tion. In 1734, he was placed on 
the foundation in Weftmintter-{fchool, 
where he continued two years; but 
he was obliged to quit it, on account 
of the pecuniary difliculties in which 
his father was involved. On his re- 
turn ta Dublin, he entered into the 
univeriity there, and tool: his degree 

in Arts. In 1738, his father died ; 

and, at firlt,. ic was his intention to 
fucceed him in his profeflion. But 
the itudy of the Englifh language, 
and of the art of oratory, which he 
obierved to be totally negiected in all 
the feminaries of education, became 
fuch a favourite object with him, 
that, in order to caltivate this fludy 
with the greater fuccefs, in the prac- 
tical as well as theoretical paris, he 
deemed it expedient to enter upon 
the fiage. His firtt appearance was 
in 1743, at Dubiin, in Richard III. 
He met with unbounded applaufe. 
In 1744, he came to England, and 
appeared in Hamlet at Covent Gar- 
den. The next feafon, he engaged 
at Drury Lane, and performed Sif- 
fredi in Tancred and Sigifmunda. 
At this period, a quarrel enfued be- 
tween Mr. Garrick and him, which 
was not reconciled when Mr. Sheri- 
dan left London. On his return to 
Dublin, he undertook the manage- 
ment of the theatre there ; and, find- 
ing Mr. Garrick was then unem- 


* Author of a Tranflation of Guarini’s 


&c. which have never yet been published. 





Actor and Philological Writer. 


ployed, he, in a very manly mane 
ner, invited him over, upon very 
liberal terms. Mr. Garrick clofed 
with Mr Sheridan’s propofals. But, 
though Mr. Barry and Mits Bellamy 
frequently a€ted with them, they were 
not able to exhibit plays oftener than 
two nights in a week, and the re- 
ceipt for the feafon did not exceed 
3; 100 Le 

Mr. Sheridan, moreover, fcon 
found his theatrical reign very tur- 
bulent. In 1747, in particular, the 
violent behaviour of a= dranker 
young get] eman, who found : 
to form a party in his favour, » 
productive oi ‘ach diiturbances, that 
the theatre was fhut ior iome ume, 
till the affair was brought intO ihe 
court of king’s-bench, by two cou: 
ter trials ; in one of which the mana- 
ger was tried for an aflault on ine 
young gentleman, and acquitted ¢ 
and the Tefult of the other was, that 
the rioter, who was the cauie of all 
the difurbances, was fentenced to 
pay a fine of scol. and to be im- 
prifoned three months. After he had 
been confined a week, he folicited 
the interference of Mr. Sheridan, 
who initantly applied to the govern- 
ment to remit the fine, and iucceed- 
ed. He then became {eliciior and 
bail himfeif to the court of king’s- 
bench for his enlareement, and «b- 
tained it. This difagreeable affair, 
however, was productive of more de- 


cency and order than the theatre had | 


been hitherto accuitomed to. It was 
prodndtive, moreover, of a very for- 
tunate event: it was the means of 
introducing him to the acquaintance 
of Mils Chamberlaine, the lady whom 
he afterward married; who, during 
a controverfy occafioned by the riots, 
wrote a finall pamphlet in favour' of 
the manager. ‘This feafonable inter- 
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ference attracted the attention of Mr. 
Shcridan, who obtained an introduc- 
tion to his fair champion, and foon 
after married her. 

The harmony of the theatre, after 
this event, met with little interrup- 
tion till 1754, when politics ran high. 
Mr. Sheridan had inftituted a club, 
confifting of about fifty noblemen and 
members of parliament, who dined 
every week at the manager’s apart- 
ment in the theatre.- At this club no 
female was admitted but Mrs. Wof- 
fineton, who fat as prefident. The 
manager had no party views in inili- 
tuting it; bur, in 1753, by means 
of Mrs. Woffington, it was diverted 
from its original defign; and the 
toaits being generally in favour of 
the couit, Mr. Sheridan became him- 
{If obnoxtous to the popular party. 
On the 25th of February 17¢4, at 
the renreientation of the tragedy of 
Mahomet, Mr. Dieges was encored 
in a f{peech that contained fome fe- 
vere imprecations againit venal fena- 
tors and courtiers. To encore a 
Jecech was not then more cuftomary 
in Ireland than it is in England. 
The pit, however, being filled with 
the leaders of the popular party, 
Mr. Digges yielded to the violence 
of the torrent, and repeated the 
fpeech, which was received with the 
Joudeft plaudits. Previous to the 
next reprefentation of this tragedy, 
Mr. Sheridan made fome obfervations 
in the green room on this conduét, as 
a circumitance of felf-degradation in 
the actor. Mr. Digges, in courfe, 
defiring his direétions, in cafe he 
fhould be called upon to repeat the 
{peech, the manager Jeft him to his 
own difcretion. Accordingly, on 
the next performance of the play, the 
{peech was encored with the fame vio- 
lence as before. Mr. Digges, then, 
after profeiling the great plea(ure he 
fhould have in complying with the 
requeit of the audience, begged they 
would be fo good as to excufe him, 
as his compliance would be greatly 
injurious to him. There was in- 
fantly an univerfal vociferation for 

6 


_the manager. Mr. Sheridan, ape 


prehenfive of perfonal outrage, re- 
tired to his own houfe: nothing, 
however, could appeafe the audience 
but his appearance: a meflage was 
fent, affuring him that they would 
wait one hour for his return. In vain 
were the folicitations of his friends, 
and the hour being expired, at a fig- 
nal given, the iniide of the theatre 
was demolifhed, and the greateit part 
of the property deltroyed. After 
this event, Mr. Sheridan could not 
appear again before an exa{perated 
audience. [e publithed his cafe, 
and, after letting his theatre for two 
years, embarked for Kngland. 

On his arrival at London, he en- 
gaged at Covent-Garden theatre, and 
made his frit appearance, in 17545 
in Hamlet. He alio produced an al- 
teration of Coriolanus, trom Shak- 
fpere and Thomion. He performed 
alfo Cato, Qidipus, Richard JIT, 
Shylock, Lord Townly, Romeo, and 
feveral other characters ; but his pro- 
fits (which were a moiety on the 
nights he fhould perform) fell far 
fhort of his hopes. As the fucceflor 
of Barry (who had gone to ireiand) 
and the rival of Garrick, Mr. She- 
ridan was far from anfwering the 
public expectations. Exclufive of 
jome unpleafing peculiarities in his 
magner, Nature had denied him the 
qualifications requifite to form a po- 
pular actor. Even thofe who could 
not but applaud his {kill and judg- 
ment, generally came away without 
that complete fatisfaction witich was 
to be found at Drury-Lane, where 
Garrick and Nature carried all be- 
fore them. 

He began now to be weary of the 
ftage, and to wifh to turn all his 
thoughts to his plan of education, 
and to the publications neceflary to 
enforce it. ‘To thefe, which fhall 
be mentioned in their order, we mutt 
refer the reader for the nature of his 
plan. It was a favourite idea, which, 
whatever attention it excited at firft, 
the public, in the fequel, treated 
with neglect. Mr. Sheridan, how- 

ever, 
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ever, cherifhed it with an enthufiaftic 
fondnefs, to the laft moment of his 
life. 

In 1756, the term for which he 
had let his theatre having expired, 
and being unable to find a proper 
perfon to fucceed himfelf in the ma- 
nagement of it, he found it necef- 
fary (notwithftanding the difinclina- 
tion which he now felt for the tage) 
to appear again before a Dublin au- 
dience. ‘The ferment, he hoped, 
had fubfided. An apology, how- 
ever, for his former conduct was de- 
manded by the public, and, previous 
to his appearance, he was obliged 
to promife unconditional fubmiffion. 
The houfe was crowded ; and never 
did any man, in fuch a fituation, 
appear before the public with fo mach 
addrefs, nor fpeak to the paflions 
with fuch propriety. Tears guthed 
from the eyes of feveral ; in a word, 
his pardon was fealed with the loudeft 
acclamations. 

But Mr. Sheridan now met with a 
new circumitance of mortification. 
Mr. Barry and Mr. Woodward had 
been prevailed upon, about this 
time, to engage in the building of a 
new theatre in Crow-ftreet. Mr. 
Sheridan forefaw, that this ftep would 
not only prove injurious to his inte- 
reft, but would terminate (as it cer- 
tainly did) in the ruin of his oppo- 
nents We will not enter into a de, 
tail of the meafures which he pur- 
fued to maintain his ground. In fome 
refpects, he was abfurd; in others, 
impolitic ; in almoft all, unfucce(s- 
ful. Jt will be fufficient to obferve, 
that, on the 27th of April 1759, 
the theatre, on his account, was en- 
tirely clofed. 

During this period, Mr. Sheridan 
had compofed his ‘ Leétures on Elo- 
cution,’ and begun to deliver them 
at London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
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and other places, with great fuccefs. 
At Cambridge, in 1759, he received 
the degree of Mafter of Arts. In 
1760, he engaged with Mr. Gar- 
rick, at Drury-Lane, and performed 
the capital chara¢ter in Brookes’ Karl 
of Effex, with great applaufe. He 
alfo reprefented Horatio, in the Fair 
Penitent, to Mr. Garrick’s Lothario 3 
and John, to his Falconbridge, in 
King John. But this union, fo fa- 
vourable to both parties, was foor 
brought toa conclution, The marke 
ed approbation of his majeity to Mr. 
Sheridan’s John, excited the jealoufy 
of Mr. Garrick, who would not per- 
mit that play to be afterward per- 
formed. Difputes arofe; and they 
parted with animofity. 

It would be tedious to follow Mr. 
Sheridan through the dates of his 
fublequent engagements at the differ- 
ent theatres in the metropolis, Af- 
ter obferving, therefore, that from 
the year 1775, he appeared no more 
as an aétor*, we {hall here infert 
Mr. Churchill’s fentiments of — his 
theatrical excellencies and defeéts. 


Next followed SucriDAN-——a doubtful 

name, 

As yet uniéttled in the rank of fame. 

This, fondly lavish in his praifes giown, 

Gives him all merit—That allows him 
none. 

Between them both, we'll fteer the middle 
courle, 

Nor, loving praife, ro’ judgment of her 
force. 

Juft his conceptions, natural and great: 

His teclings itrong, his woids entore’d 
with weight. 

Was fpeech-fam'd Quin himélf to hear 
him fpeak, 

Envy would drive the colour from his 
cheek : 

But ftep-dame Nature, niggard of her 
1acey 

Deny’d the focial pow'rs of veice and 
face. 


* In 1763, Mrs. Sheridan’s comedy, * The Difcovery,’ was performed at Drury- 


Lane, in which Mr. Sheridan reprefented Lord Medway. 


In 1769, he exhibited, at 


the Haymarket, an entertainment of reading, finging, and mufic, which he called the 


Atuc Evening Entertainment. 


A fimilar {pecies of entertainment called Readings,” 


he attempted in 1785, at Free Mafons Hall, in conjunction with the late Mr. Hen- 


Fix'd 


dgfon, and met with the greateit fuccels, 
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Fix'd in one frame of features, glare of 


eye, 

Paffions, like chaos, in confufion lie : 

In vain the wonders of his fk'll are try’d 

'To form diftinétions Nature hath deny'd. 

His voice no touch of harmony admits, 

Trregularly deep and fhrill by fits = 

The two extremes appear like man and 
wife, 

Coupled together for the fake of ftrife. 

His aétion’s always ftrong, but fome- 

times fuch, 

That Candour muft declare he aéts too 
much. 

Why mutt impatience fall three paces back ? 

Why paces three return to the attack ? 

Why ts,the right leg too forbid to ftir, 

Unle’s in motion femicircular ? 

Why mutt the hero with the Nailor vie, 

And burl the clofe-clench’d filt at nofe or 
eye? 

Inroval John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knock’d poor 
Davies down. 

Ynbuman tyrant! was it not a fhame 

To fright a king fo harmlefs and fo tame ? 

But fpite of all defeéts, his glories rife, 

And art, by judgment form’d, with nature 
vies : 

Behold him found the depth of Hubert’s 
foul, 

While in his own contending paffions roll ; 

View the whole fcenc, with critic judg- 

, ment ican, 

And then deny him merit if you can. 

Where he falis fhort, “tis Nature’s fault 
alone ; 

Where he fucceeds, the merit’s all his 
own. 


Tn 1756, Mr. Sheridan publifhed 
« Britity Education: or, the Source 
of the Diforders of Great Britain : 
being an Eflay toward proving, that 
the Immorality, Ignorance, and Falfe 
‘falle, which fo generally prevail, are 
the neceflary and natural Confequen- 
ces of the prefent defective Syftem of 
Education: With an Attempt to 
thew, that a Revival of the Art of 
Speaking, and the Study of our own 
Language, might contribute, in a 
great Mcature, to the Cure of thofe 
Kvils.’—In this work, the man of 
Jearnwng, and the true patriot, are 
conipicuous. This was followed, in 
1758, by a very fpirited Oration, on 
the eflablifhment of a proper mode 
ef education in Ireland, in order to 


remedy the deftructive effects that ree 
fulted from the number of abfentees 
from that country. This oration he 
had delivered before the nobility and 
gentry aflembled at the Mafic Hall, 
in Dublin, Dec. 6, 1757. In 1759, 
he publifhed a * Ditcourfe’ delivered 
at Oxford, &c. ‘ introductory to his 
Lectures on Elocution.’” In 1762, 
appeared his ‘ Differtation on the 
Caufes of the Difficulties which occur 
in learning the Englith Tongue.’— 
The fame year, he publithed * A 
Courfe of Leétures on Elocution ;’ 
and, in 1769, * A Plan of Educa- 
tion for the young Nobility and Gen- 
try of Great britain.” In 1775, 
appeared ‘ LeGures on the Art of 
Reading.’ In 1780, his ‘ General 
Dictionary of the Linglifh Language,” 
in 2 volumes 4to; one main object 
of which is, to eftablifh a plain and 
permanent Standard of Pronuncia- 
tion. In 1784, he publithed a new 
edition of Swift’s Works in 17 vo- 
lumes 8vo, the firft volume of which 
contains fome new and copious Me- 
moirs of that celebrated man. The 
laft work of this ingenious and inde- 
fatigable writer was, in 1786, ‘ Ele- 
ments of Englifa: being a new Me- 
thod of teaching the whole Art of 
Reading, both with regard to Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling: Part I, 


“1zmo.’—Befide thefe, Mr. Sheri- 


dan printed alterations of ¢ ‘lhe 
Loyal Lover’ from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, of Romeo and Juliet, and 
of the Coriolanus before mentioned. 
At the accéffion of his prefent ma- 
jefty, in 1760, Mr. Sheridan was 
one of the firit cn whom, as a man 
of genius, a penfion was conferred, 
For the two or three fucceeding 
years, he was employed’in delivering 
his Lectures in different parts of the 
kingdom ; and he was honoured with 
fo much attention in Scotland, as to 
have a fociety eitablifhed for premo- 
ting the reading and {peaking of the 
Englith language. ‘The members of 


this fociety were fome of the princi- 
pal literary perfons in that part of the 
kingdom. His Lectures were gene- 

rally 
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rally approved; although they fuf- 
tained fome flight injury from the ri- 
dicule of Mr. Foote, who produced 
a burlefque on them, in 1762, at 
the theatre in the Hay-market. A- 
bout 1764, he went to France, and 
took up his refidence at Blas; and 
here he loft his excellent wie, who 
died on the 26th of September 1766, 
leaving, in her fons, two fplendid 
ornaments to this family of genius— 
Charles.Francis Sheridan, late Se- 
cretary at War in Ireland, and au- 
thor of an excellent * Hiftory of the 
Revolution of Sweden, in 1772;’ 
and Richard Brinfley Sheridan, cele- 
brated as a dramatic writer, and one 
of the moft diftinguithed orators in 
the Britith fenate. 


On Mr. Garrick’s retiring from 
the ftage in 1776, the purchafers of 
his fhare in Drury-Lane theatre (of 
whom Mr. Richard Brinfley Sheridan 
was one) agzeed to inveit Mr. Sheri- 
dan with the powers of a manager, 
for which office he was well qualified 
by his abilities, experience, and in- 
tegrity ; but which he relinquifhed 
at the expiration of three years. 

In 1786, he vifited Ireland, and 
was much confulted about fome im- 
provements in the modes of educz- 
tion in that kingdom. Finding his 
health declining, he returned to Eng- 
land, in hopes of re eftablithing it, 
and went to Margate, where his 
ftrength gradually failed, and he died 
on the 14thof Auguft 1788. 


Anecpotes of ARTHUR PHILLIP, Ese, Governor of 
New Souru-WaLEs. 


[From the * Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay.’} 


Rraur Puitcip is one of thofe 
officers, who, like Drake, 
Dampier, and Cook, has raifed him- 
felf, by his merit and his fervices, to 
diftinction and command. His father 
was Jacob Phillip, a native of Frank- 
fort in Germany, who, having fettled 
in England, maintained his family, 
and educated his fua, by teaching the 
languages. His mother was Eliza- 
beth Breach, who married for her firft 
hufband captain Herbert of the navy, 
a kinfman of lord Pembroke. Of 
her marriage with Jacob Phillip, was 
her fon Arthur, born in the parifh of 
Allhallows, Bread-ftreet, within the 
city of London, on the 11th of Oc- 
tober 1738. 

Being defigned for a feafaring life, 
he was very properly fent to the 
{chool of Greenwich, where he re- 
ceived an education fuitable to his 
carly propenfities. At the age of 
fixteen, he began his maritime ca- 
reer, under the deceafed captain 
Michael Eiveret of the navy, at the 
commencement of hoftilities in 1755 : 
aud at the fame tyne that be learned 


the rudiments of his profeflion under 
that able officer, he partook with him 
in the early misfortunes, and fubfes 
quent glories, of the feven years war. 
Whatever opulence Phillip acquired 
from the capture of the Havannah, 
certain it is, that, at the age of 
twenty-three, he there was made a 
lieutenant into the Stirling-caftle, on 
the 7th of June 1761, by fir George 
Pococke, an excellent judge of naval 
accomplifhments. 

But of nautical exploits, however 
they may raife marine officers, there 
mut be an end. Peace, with its 
bleflings, was reftored in 1763; and 
Phillip now found leifure to marry, 
and to fettle at Lyndhurft in the New 
Foreit, where he amufed himfelf with 
farming, and, like other country 
gentlemen, difcharged affiduoufly 
thofe provincial offices, which, how- 
ever unimportant, occupy refpectably 
the owners of land, who, in this 
ifland, require no office to make them 
important, 

But failors, like their own ele- 
ment, are feldom at refit. Thofe oc- 

cupations, 
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occupations, which pleafed Phillip 
while they were new, no longer 
pleafed him when they became fami- 
liar. And he haftened to offer his 
fil and his fervices to Portugal 
when it engaged in warfare with 
Spain. His offer was readily accept- 
ed, becaufe’ fuch fkill and fervices 
were neceflary amid an arduous 
ftruggle with a too powerful oppo- 
nent. And, fuch was his conduct 
and fuch his fuccefs, that when the 
recent interference of France, in 
1778, made it his duty to fight for 
his king, and to defend his country, 
the Portugueze court regretted his 
departure, but applauded his mo- 
tive. 

His return was doubtlefs approved 
by thofe who, knowing his value, 
could advance his rank: for he was 
made matler and commander into the 
Bafilifk firethip on the 2d of Septem- 
ber 1779. But in her he had little 
opportunity of difplaying his zeal, 
or of adding to his ame. This ftep, 
however, led him up to a higher fi- 
tuation ; and he was made pott-cap- 
tain into the Ariadne frigate, on the 
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13th of November 1781, when he 
was upward of three and forty. 
This is the great epoch in the lives 
of our naval officers, becaufe it is 
from this that they date their rank. 
In the Ariadne, he had little time for 
active adventures, or for gainful 
prizes, being appointed to the Eu- 
rope of fixty-four guns on the 23d of 
December 1781. During the me- 
morable year 1782, Phillip promo- 
ted its enterprizes, and fhared its 
glories. And, in January 1783, he 
failed with a reinforcement to the 
Eatt Indies, where fuperior bravery 
contended againft fuperior force, till 
the policy of our negotiators put an 
end to unequal hoftilities by a necef- 
fary peace. 

* His equipment, his voyage, and 
his ,fettlement in the other hemi- 
{fphere,’ fays the Editor of the Voy- 
age, * will be found in the following 
volume. When the time fhall arrive 
that the European fettlers on Sydnev 
Cove demand their hiitorian, tl.ete 
authentic anecdotes of their priitine 
legiflator will be fought for as cu- 
rious, and confidered as important.” 


SEQUEL to th ADVENTURES o Omat 


[From the fame. ] 


5 ee Lady Penhryn tranfport, 
captain Sever, left Port Jack- 
fon, May 5, 1788, in her way to 
China, and, on the 1oth of July, 
anchored at Otaheite. On the 23d 
they left this ifland, and, on the 
29th, brought to off Owharree har- 
bour, in the ifland of Huhaheine. 
Here they learned, that after Omai 
had got perteétly fettled, he found 
himfeif under the neceffity of pur- 
chafing a great quantity of cloth, and 
other neceflaries, for himfelf and fa- 
mily, of which his neighbours took 
advantage, and made him pay ex- 
travagantly for every article he pur- 
chafed ; that he frequently vitited 
Uliatea, and never weat empty hand- 
ed, fo that by theie means he ex- 
pended much of his treafure : he died 


3 


at his own houfe, as did the New 
Zealand boys; but in what order 
their deaths had happened, Tutti 
could not give information. Upon 
Omai’s deceafe, the Uliatea men 
came over and attacked them for his 
property, alledging that, as he was 
a native of their ifland, they had an 
undoubted right to it. Tutti faid 
they carried away a confiderable part 
of his remaining property, and par- 
ticularly his mufquets, the ftocks of 
which they broke, and took the pow- 
der and buried it in the fand. He 
added, that the conflict had been very 
fierce, and that great numbers were 
flain on both fides, nor were they 
friends even at this time. Three of 
the natives who came on board, had 
the os frontis fraQured in a terrible 

manner, 
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manner, but they were then perfectly 
recovered of their wounds. The 
houfe that captain Cook had built for 
Omai was ftill in being, and was co- 
vered by a very large one, built after 
the country fafhion; it was taken 
poffefiion of by the chief of the 
ifland. With reipect to the horfes, 
the mare had foaled, but died foon 
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afterwards, as did the foal; the horfe 
was ftill living, though of no bene- 
fit. Thus were rencered fruitlefs the 
benevolent intentions of his majefy, 
and aij the pains and trouble captain 
Cook had been at in preferving the 
cattle, during a tedious paflage to 
thefe iflands.—See our Magazine for 
Augult 1784. 


4 Succin? Account of the Etaments of HERAtprRy: 
Continued from Page 249, and illuftrated by Plate XIII, reprefenting 
various external Ornaments of Efeutcheons. 


Ertrain external ornaments of 
efcutcheons have been intro- 
duced, to deriote the rank, dignity, 
or offices of the perfon to whom the 
coat-of-arms appertains. Of thete, 
the following ten are the principal, 
viz. Crowns, Coronets, M tres, Hel- 
mets, Mantlings, Chapeau, Wreath, 
Creit, Scroll, and Supporters. 


Of Crowns. 

Crowns are uied as an ornament 
which emperors, kings, and inde 
pendent princes, fet on their heads, 
in great folemnities, both to denote 
their fovereign auchority, and to ren- 
der themtelves more awful to their 
fubjects. 

he crown of England, with 
which the kings of England are 
crowned, is called St. Edward’s 
crown. It is made in imitation of 
the ancient crown fuppofed to have 
been worn by that monarch, and 
which was kept in the abbey church 
of Weftminiter till the beginning of 
the late civil wars in reign of 
Charles I, when, with the reit of the 
regalia, it was taken away, and fold 
in 1642. ‘This very rich imperial 
crown of gold was made againft the 
coronation of Charies Il, ; and it is 
embellished with pearls and precious 
fiones of divers kiads, as diamonds, 


tne 


rubies, emeralds, and {apphires; and 
hath a mound of gold on the top of 
it, enriched with a band or hilet 
of gold, embeillithed allo with pre- 
cious itones. Upon the mound isa 


crofs of gold, embellifhed likewife 
with precious ftones, and three very 
large oval pearls, one of them being 
fixed on the top, and two others 
pendant at the ends of the crofs. It 
is compofed (as all the imperial 
crowns of England are) of four crof- 
fes pattee, and as many fleurs-de-lis 
of gold placed on a rim or circlet 
of goid, ail embellifhed with precious 
ftones. From thoie crofles arife four 
circular bars, or arches, which meet 
at the top in the form of a crofs, at 
the interiection whereof is a pedeftal, 
whereon is afixed the mound afore- 
mentiosed. ‘The cap, within this 
crown is of purple velvet, lined with 
white taffeta, and turned up with er- 
mine, See fig. 1 

N. B. This crown (called St. Ed- 
ward’s) is never altered, but remains 
the iame for the crowniag of every 
fucceeding, king or fovereign of 
Great Britain for the time comine, 
The jewels, and other precious 
fiones, whe:with it is embellithe 
for the time of the coronation, are 
taken out of the crown of jiate and 
fixed in ccilets, and pianed into this 
crown, called St. Edward’s, Afier 
the coronation 1s over, the aforetaid 
jewels and diamonds are taken out, 
and replaced with mock flones to ree 
preieat the real ones. 

The crown of itate is exceedingly 


So} Laine m? - 
rich, being embellished 
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a wonderful large ruby fet in the 
middle of one of the four croffes, 
and efleemed to be worth ten thou- 
fand pounds; as alfo for’ that the 
mound is one entire ftone of a fea- 
water-green colour, known by the 
name of an agmarine. The cap is 
of purple velvet, lined and turned 
up as the former. 

Her majefty’s crown is reprefented 
in fig. 2. It is fimilar to the king’s 
crown, but leiicr and lighter. 


Of CoronerTs. 


Coronet,. from the Italian coro- 
netta, a little crown or chaplet. 

The coronet of the prince of 
Wales, as heir-apparent of the crown 
of Great Britain, is a circle or fillet 
of gold relevated with four crofles 
pattee, and as many fleurs-de-lis ; 
and from the two croffes pattée arife 
two femicircular bars, conjoined by 
a pedeital, and furmounted with a 
mound, thereon a crofs pattée ; the 
whole being enriched with jewels and 
precious flones; and within it is a 
lining, or cap of crimfon velvet, 
turned up with ermine. See fig. 3. 

Befide this coronet, the prince of 
Wales has a mark of honour pecu- 
liar to himfelf, viz. a plume of three 
oftrich feathers, with the ancient co- 
ronet of a prince of Wales, which 
was a circle of gold, fet ronnd with 
four crofles-patteeand as many fleurs- 
de-lis alternaccly. Under this coro- 
net is a fcroll, with this motto, LCH 
DIEN, which, in the German 
Janguage, “fiynifies Jtfervé. This 
device was aflumed by Edward prince 
of Wales, commonly called the Black 
Prince, after ‘the famous ‘battle of 
Crecy, in ' 346, where having, with 
his own hand, killed John, king of 
Bohemia {who ferved Philip, the 
king of Liance, in his wars, and was 
his itipendiary) he tock from hts 
head fuch'a plume and motio, and 
put it on h's own, to perpetuate the 
vidlory.’ Gee fig. 4. 

‘The coronet of the younger fons, 
and of all the brothers of the king of 


Great Britain, is a circle of gold, 
bordered with ermine, heightened 
with four fleurs-de-lis, and as many 
croffes pattéé alternate. See fig. 5. 

The coronet of the princeffes of 
Great Britain, is a circle of gold, 
bordered with ermine, and height- 
ened with two croffes-pattée, two 
ftrawberry leaves, and four fleurs-de- 
lis. See fig. 6. 

The coronet of the nephews of the 
blood-royal, differs from the younger 
fons and brothers, by having ftraw- 
berry leaves on the rim, as theirs 
have fleurs-de-lis. See fig. 7. 

A duke’s coronet is a circle of 
gold, bordered with ermine, enriched 
with precious ftones and pearls, and 
fet round with eight large ftrawberry 
leaves. See fig. 8.” 

A marquis’s coronet is a circle of 
gold, “bordered with ermine, fet 
round with four ftrawberry leaves, 
and as many pearls on pyramidical 
points of an equal height, and alter- 
nately. See fig. g. 

An earl’s coronet is a circle of 
gold, bordered with ermine, height- 
ened with eight pyramidical points 
or rays, on the tops of which are as 
many large pearls ; and they are 
placed alternately with as many 
ftrawberry leaves, but the pearls are 
much higher than ‘the leaves. Sce 
fig. 10. ; 
‘ A vifcount’s coronet has a circle of 
gold bordered with ermine, with 
large pearls fet clofe together on the 
rim, without any limited number, 
See fig. 11. 

A baron’s coronet is adorned with 
fix pearls fet at an equal diftance on 
a gold circle, bordered with ermine, 
See fig. 12. 

It muft be obferved, that the eldeft 
fons of peers, above the degree of a 
baron, bear their fathers arms and 
fupporters with a label, as mentioned 
in Vol. LXXXIV, page 139; and 
ufe the coronet appertaining to their 
father’s fecond title; but all the 
younger fons’ bear their arms with 
proper differences, and ufe neither 
coronets nor iupporters, 
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Of Mires. 
The archbifhops and bifhops of 


England and Ireland place a mitre 
over their coat-of-arms. It is a round 
cap pointed and cleft at the top, 
from which hang two pendants frin- 
ged at both ends; with this differ- 
ence, that the bifhop’s mitre is fur- 
rounded only with a fillet of gold, 
fet with precious ftones; fee fig. 14. 
whereas the archbifhop’s iffues out of 
a ducal coronet; fee fig. 13. 

This ornament is ftill worn by all 
the archbifhops and bifhops of the 
church of Rome, whenever they of- 
ficiate with folemnity ; but it is ne- 
ver ufed in England, otherwife than 
on coats-of-arms. 


Of Hetmers. 


The helmet, which was formerly 
worn as a part of defenfive armour, 
is now placed over a coat of arms as 
its chief ornament, and the true mark 
of gentility. There are feveral forts, 
which are diftinguifhed, 1ft, by the 
matter they are made of; 2dly, by 
their form; and, 3dly, by their. po- 
fition. 

ift, As to the matter, they are, 
or rather were, made of, for this is 
feldom attended to by the herald- 
painters, &c. of this country, al- 
though other nations obferve it ftrict- 
ly : the helmets of fovereigns were 
of burnithed gold damafked ; thofe of 
princes and lords, of filver figured 
with gold; thofe of knights, of fteel 
adorned with filver; and thofe of 
private gentlemen, of polifhed tteel. 

2dly, As to their form: thofe of 
the king, royal family, and noble- 
men of Great Britain, are open- 
faced and grated, and the number of 
bars ferves to diltinguifh the bearer’s 
quality ; that is, the helmet appro- 
priated to dukes and marquifes is 
different from the king’s, by having 
a bar exactly in the middie, and two 
on each fide ; making but five bars 
in all; fee fig. 18; whereas the 
king’s helmet has fix bars, viz. three 
on each fide; fee fig. 17. The other 


grated helmet with four bars (fee fig. 
19.) is common’ to all degrees of 
peerage under a marquis. The opens 
faced helmet, without bars (fee fig. 
20.) denotés baronets and knights. 
The clofe helmet (fee fig. 21.) is for 
all efquires and gentlemen. 

gdly, Their pofition is alfo looks 
ed upon as a mark of diltinction, 
The grated helmet in front belongs 
to fovereign princes, and dukes and 
marquifes. ‘The grated helmet in 
profile, is common to all degrees of 
peerage under a marquis. . The hel 
met ftanding direét, without bars, 
and the beaver a little open, denotes 
baronets and knights. Laftly, the 
fide-ftanding helmet, with the bea- 
ver clofe, belongs to efquires and 
gentlemen. 


Of MantTuincs. 


Mantlings are pieces of cloth jag 
ged or cut into flowers and leaves, 
which now ferve as an ornament for 
efcutcheons. ‘They were the ancient 
covering of helmets to preferve them, 
or the bearer, from the injuries of the 
weather, as alfo to prevent the ilf 
confequences of their too much daz 
zling the eye in aétion. But Guil- 
lim very judicioufly obferves, that 
their fhape muit have undergone a 
great alteration fince they have been 
out of ufe, and therefore might more 
properly be termed flourifhings than 
mantlings. 

Sometimes fkins of beafts, as lions, 
bears, &c. were thus borne, to make 
the bearer look more terrible; and 
that gave occafion to the doubling of 
mantlings with furs. 


Of the Cuareau. 


A chapeau is an ancient hat, which 
fome heralds cali a cap of mainte- 
nance, and others a cap of eftate, 
but might, with more propriety, be 
denominated a cap of dignity ; as it 
was formerly wora by dukes only: it 
is fuppofed to be made of crimfon 
velvet on the outfide, lined and turn-, 
ed up with far. This ornament is 
frequently to be met with above a 
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helmet, inftead of a wreath, under 
gentlemen’s crefts. See fig. 15. 


Of the Wrearu. 


The wreath was a kind of roll 
made of two fkains of filk of differ- 
eut colours twifted together, which 
ancient knights wore as a head-drefs 
when equipped for tournaments ; fee 
fig. 16. The colours of the wreaths 
uied in heraldry, are moft ufually ta- 
ken from the principal metal and co- 
Jour contained in the coat-of-arms of 
the bearer. . They are ftill accounted 
one of the ornanrents of efcutcheons, 
and are placed between the helmet 
and the creft. 


OF Crests. 

The creft is the higheft part of the 
ornaments of a coat-of-arms. They 
were formerly greater marks of ho- 
nour than coats-of-arms, becuufe they 
were only worn by heroes of great 
valour, or by fach as were advanced 
to fome iuperior military command, 
in order that they might be the bet- 
ter diftinguifhed in an engagement, 
and thereby rally their men, if dif- 
perfed ; but they are at prefent con- 
jidered as a mere ornament. - ‘The 
creit is frequently taken from one, or 
from a pari, either of the fupporters 
or of the charges borne in the eicut- 
cheon. 


Of the Scrout and.Morro. 


The {croll is the ornament ufually 
placed under the efcutcheon, contain- 
ing a motto, which generally is in 
Latin or French, though there are a 
few mottos in Englith, Irifh, Ger- 
man, Spanifli, and Italian. 


Of Survorrers. 


apres orters are figures {land ing on 


the icroll, and placed at each fide of 


the efcutcheon: they are fo called, 
becaufe they feem to fupport or hold 
up the fhicld. The mie of fup- 
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porters’ is traced up, by F. Mene- 
ftrier, to ancient tournaments, where- 
in the knights caufed their fhields to 
be carried by pages under the dif- 
guife of lions, bears, griffins, ne- 
groes, &c. who alfo held and guard- 
ed the efcutcheons, which the knights 
were obliged to expofe to public 
view for fome time, before the lifts 
were opened. On the other hand, 
Sir G. Mackenzie fays, ‘that the 
origin and ufe of them was frém the 
cuftom which ever was, and is, of 
leading fuch as are inveftcd with any 
great honour to the prince who con- 
fers it: thus, when any man is cre- 


_ ated a duke, marquis, knight of the 


garter, or any other order, he is fup- 
ported by, and led to the prince, be- 
tween two of the quality, and fo re- 
ceives from him the fymbo's of that 
honour ; and in remembrance of that 
folemnity, his arms are thereafter 
fupported by any two creatures he 
choofes.’ 

The bearing coats-of-arms with 
fupporters is the prerogative ; 

Firit, of thofe called xobiles ma- 
jores, viz. dukes, marquites, earls, 
vifcounts, and barons: 

Secondly, ‘of all the knights of 
the garter, though they thould be 
under the degree of barons : 

Thirdiy, of knights of the bath, 
who boih receive on their creations a 
grant of gent : 

And, lalily, of fuch knights as the 
king choofes to beitow this honour 
upon. 

Supporters a are not hereditary, ex- 
cept, ift, to the elder branch of fome 
knights of the garter, whofe anceltors 
had this honour granted them, as 
may be feen by the paternal coats- 
of-arms of feveral of their defcend- 
aunts, who are now but baronets ; 
and, 2dly, to the eldefi fons of peers, 
above the degree of a baron, as men- 
tioned before. 

{ Tobe concluded in the Supplement. } 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nu me. LIII. 


On the AURORA BoREALIS, and other fiery Meteors. 


Silent from the north 
A blaze of meteors fhoots : enfweeping firft 
The lower fkies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven, and all at once, 
Relapfing quick, as quickly reafcend, 
And mix, and thwart, extinguifh, and renew, 


All zther courfing in a maze of light. 


HE Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
Lights, is a kind of meteor ap- 
pearing in the northern part of the 
heavens, moftly in the winter’ time, 
and in frofty weather. It is now fo 
generally known, that no defcription 
is requifite of the appearance which 
-it ufually makes in this country But 
it is in the arétic regions that it ap- 
pears to perfeétion, particularly dur- 
ing the folitice, In the Schetland 
iflands, the Merry Dancers, as they 
are there called, are the conitant at- 
tendants of clear evenings, and prove 
great reliets amid the gloom of the 
long winter-nights. They commonly 
appear at twilight near the horizon, 
of a dun colour, approaching to yel- 
low ; fometimes continuing in that 
ftate, for feveral hours, without any 
apparent motion ; after which they 
break out into ftreams of ftronger 
light, f{preading’ into columns, and 
altering flowly into ten thoufand dif- 
ferent fhapes, varying their colours 
from all the tints of yellow to the 
moft obfcure ruffet. They often co- 
ver the whole hemifphere, and then 


THomson,. 


make the moft brilliant appearance. - 
Their motions, at thefe times, are 
amazingly quick ; and they aftonith 
the {pectator with the rapid change of 
their form. They break out in places 
where nonewere /een before, kimmirg 
brifkly along the heavens ; are fud- 
dealy extinguifhed, and leave behind 
an uniform dufky tract. This again 
is brilliantly illuminated in the fame 
manner, and as fuddenly left a dull 
biank. In certatn nights, they af. 
fume the appearance of vait columns, 
on one fide of the deepeft yellow, on 
the other declining away till it be- 
comes undilftinguithed from the fky. 
They have generally a ftrong tremu- 
lous motion from end to end, which 
continues till the whole vanithes. In 
a word, we, who only fee the ex- 
tremities of thefe northern pheno- 
mena, have but a faint idea of their 
fplendour and their motions*. Ac- 
cording to the ftate of the atmofphere, 
they differ in colours. They oiten 
afilume the colour of blood, and make 
a very dreadful appearance. The 
rultic fages become prophetic, and 


* Of the Aurora Borealis in Siberia and Hudfon’s Bay, and their beneficial effeéts in f 
the Polar Regions in general, fee the Comtemplative- Philofopher, No. XIX, On 
Winter in the Polar Regions,’ in our Magazine for Feb. 1737. 


By dancing meteors then, that ceafelefs fhake 
A waving blaze refraéted o'er the heavens, 
And vivid moons, and ftars that keener play 
With double luftre from the glotly wafte, 
Ev'n in the depth of Polar Night, they find 
A wondrous day : enough to light the chace, 


Ox guide their daring fteps to Finland-faiss. THOMSON, 
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terrify the gazing fpetators with the 
dread of wart, peftilehce, and famine. 
This fuperftition was not peculiar to 
the northern iflands; nor are thefe 
appearances of recent date. The 
Ancients called them cha/mata, trabes, 
and dolides, according to their forms 
or colours. But, in old times, they 
were extremely rare, and, on that 
account, were the more taken notice 
of. From the days of Plutarch to 
thofe of our fage hiftorian fir Richard 
Baker, they were fuppofed to be por- 
tentous of great events, and timid 
imaginations fhaped them into aérial 
conflicts : 


From look to look, contagious through the 
crowd, 

‘The panic runs, and into wondrous fhapes 

Th’ appearance throws: Armies in meet 
arra 

Throng'd with aérial fpears and fteeds of 


re 5 

Till the long lines of full-extended war 

In bleeding fight commixt, the fanguine 
flood 

Rolls a broad flaughter o'er the plains of 
heaven. 

As thus they fcan the vifionary fcene, 

On ail fides fwells the fuperftitious din, 

Incontinent; and bufy Frenzy talks 

Of blood and battle ; cities overturn’d, 

And Jate at night in fwallowing earthquake 
funk, 

Or hideous wrapt in fierce afcending flame ; 

Of fallow famine, inundation, ftorm ; 

Of pettilence, and every great diftrefs ; 

Empires fubvers’d, when ruling Fate has 
ftruck 

Th’ unalterable hour ; ev’n Nature's felf 

Is deem’d to totter on the brink of time. 

Not fo the man of philofophic eye, 

And infpeét fage; the waving brightnefs 
he 


Curious furveys, inquifitive to know 

The caufes, and materials, yet unfix'd, 

Of this appearance beautiful and new. 
THOMSON. 


The only thing that refembles a 
diftinét hiftory of this phenomenon, 
is what we have from the learned Dr. 
Halley, in the Philofophical Tran- 
factions, No. 347. The firft account 
he gives, is of the appearance of what 
the author calls durzing /pears, and 
which was feen ag London, in 1560. 
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This account is taken from a book 
entitled, * A Defcription of Méteors, 
by W. F. D.D.’ and reprinted at 
London in 1654. The next appear- 
ance, on the teftimony of Stow, was 
in O&ober 1564. In 1574 alfo, ac- 
cording to Camden and Stow, an 
aurora borealis was obferved two 
nights fucceflively. ‘Two were feen; 
at different tintes, in the year follow- 
ing; in Brabant. They were com- 
pared, by Cornelius Gemma, to 
fpears, fortified cities, and armies 
fighting in the air. Michael Mefllin, 
tutor to the great Kepler, affures us, 
that, in the county of Waurtemberg 
in Germany, thefe phenomena, which 
he calls cha/mata, were feen by him- 
felf, no lefs than feven times, in 1580. 
In 1581, they appeared in an extra- 
ordinary manner in April and Septem- 
ber, and in a lefs degree at fome othe# 
times of the fame year. [n September 
1621, this phenomenon was obferved 
all over France, and defcribed by 
Gaffendus, who gave it the name of 
aurora borealis ; yet neither this, nor 
any fimilar appearances pofterior to 
1574, are defcribed by Englifh writ- 
ers till the year 1707 ; which, as Dr. 
Halley obferves, fhews the great neg 
lect of curious matters which at that 
time prevailed. From 1621; indeed, 
to 1707, there is no mention of an 
aurora borealis having been feen by 
any perfon, either in England or fo- 
reign countries; and, contidering the 
number of aftronomers, who, during 
that period, were almoft conftantly 
obferving the heavens, we may rea- 
fonably conclude, that no fuch phe- 
nomenon appeared till after an inter- 
val of eighty-fix years. In 1707, a 
{mall one was feen in November ; 
and, during that year and the next, 
the fame appearances were repeated 
five times. The next on record is 
that mentioned by Dr. Halley, as 
appearing in March 6, 17:6. The 
fplendour of this attraéted univerfal 
attention. By the vulgar it was 


viewed with confternation ; and they 
confidered ic as marking the intro- 
duction of a foreign race of princes 

into 
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into this country *. Since that time, 
thefe meteors have been fo common, 
that no accoynt has. been kept of 
them. 

It was for a long time a doubt whe- 
ther this meteor appeared only in the 
northern hemifphere, or whether it 
were to be obferved alfo near the 
fouth pole. This is now afcertained 
by Mr. Forfter, who, in his late 
* Voyage round the World with capt. 
Cook,’ affures us, that he obferved 
it in the high fouthern latitudes, al- 
though with ph-enomena fomewhat dif- 
ferent from ihofe which are feen here. 
«On the 17th of February 1773,’ fays 
Mr. Forfter, * as we were in jatitude 
58° fouth,-a beautiful phanomenon 
was obferved during the preceding 
night, which appeared again this and 
feveral following nights. It con- 
fifted of long columns of a clear white 
light, fhooting up from the horizon 
to the eaitward, almoft to the zenith, 
and gradually fpreading on the whole 
fouthern part of the fky. Thefe co- 
lumns were fometimes bent fidewife 
at their upper extremities ; and, al- 
though in moft refpeéts fimilar to the 
northern lights of our hemifphere, 
yet differed from them in being al- 
ways of a whitifh colour; whereas 
ours affume various tints, efpecially 
thofe of a fiery and purple hue. The 
fky was generally clear when they 
appeared, and the air fharp and cold, 
the thermometer ftanding at the freez- 
ing point.’ 

[ thall not attempt to give any ac- 
count of the earlier conjectures con- 
cerning the caufe of this phenomenon. 
Ic will be fufficient to obferve, that 
ever fince the identity of lightning, 


and of the electric matter, has been 
afcertained, philofophers have been 
naturally led to feek the explication 
of aérial meteors in the pfinciples of 
eleftricity ; and there is now no 
doubt, but that the greater part of 
them, and efpecially the aurora bo- 
realis, are eleétrical phaenomena. 
Befide the more obvious and known 
appearances which conftitute a re- 
femblance between this meteor and 
the eleétric matter by which light- 
ning is produced, it has been ob- 
ferved, that the aurora produces a 
very fenfible fluctuation in the mag- 
netic needle ; and that, when it has 
extended lower than ufual into the 
atmofphere, the flafhes have been at- 
tended with various founds of rumb- 
ling and hiffing, taken notice of both 
by fignor Beccaria and M. Meflier. 
But I have, in fome meafure, anti- 
cipated this part of my fubjeét, in my 
paper ‘On Comets,’ to which I mutt 
refer my readets for the fentiments of 
Dr. Hamilton and abbé Mann, who 
have each produced the moft fatise 
fa€tory arguments to demonttrate the 
identity of the matter that forms the 
tail of comets, the aurora borealis, 
and the eleétric fluid +. 

Of the aurora borealis I have one 
more obfervation to make of great 
importance to feamen. In 1772, 
Mr. Winn prefented a paper to the 
Royal Society, in which he fays, that 
the appearance of an aurora borealis 
is a certain fign of a hard gale of 
wind from the fouth or fouth-weft. 
This he never found to fail in twenty 
three inftances ; and he even thinks, 
that from the fplendour of the meteor, 
fome judgment may be formed cone 


* Dr. Halley obferved, that this aurora borealis rofe to a prodigious height, it being 
feen from the wett of Ireland to the confines of Ruilia and Poland on the eait; nor did 
he know how much furth-r it spight be vilibe; fo that it extended at leatt 30 degrees 
in longitude, and from | titude 50° noith it was feen over all the northern parts of 
Europe ; and, in all the places where it was viible, the fame appearances were ex- 
hibited, which Dr. Halley obirved in London. : 

+ The Coniemp'ative Philofopher, No. XLiI, in our Magazine for January 1789. 
See alfo a copious il!uttration of this fubjeét in * An Account of fome late fiery Meteors, 
with Obfervations ; in a letter from Charles Blagden, M. D. Phylician to the Army, 
Sec. R. S. to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P. R. S.” in our Magazine for November and 


December 1784, 
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cerning the enfuing tempett. 
aurora be very bright, the gale will 
come on within twenty-four hours, 
but will be of no Jomp duration : if 
the light be faint and du!l, the gale 
will be lefs violent, and longer in 
coming on, but will alfo fait longer. 
His obfervations were made in the 
Englifh channel, where fuch winds 
are very dangerous ; and, by attend- 
ing to the aurora, he fays he often 
got eafily out of it, when others nar- 
rowly efcaped being wrecked *. 

There are other fiery meteors be- 
fide the thunder, lightning, and au- 
rora borealis; fuch as fery zlobes, mov- 
ing at prodigious heights, with in- 
credible velocity +; the sguis fatuus, 
draco volans, faliing flars, &c. 

The Ignis Fatuus 13 a common me- 
teor, chiefly feen in dark nights, fre- 
quenting meadows, marfhes, and 
ather moi places, and often feen in 
burying grounds, and near dunghills. 
It is known among the people by the 
name of Will with a Wiip, and Jack 
with a Lantherm ‘The form aad lize 
of thefe igies fatui ave very various. 
The late experiments on air ferve to 
furnith a rationai explication of this 
phanomenon, to which the ignorant 
and juperftitious have afcribed fo 
many alarming purpofes. Inflam- 
mable air has been foynd to be the 
molt common of all the factitious airs 
in nature ; and to be the ufual pro- 
duét of the putrefaction and decom- 
pofition of vegetable fubltances in 
water ; and jignior Volta, ina letter 
to Dr. Prielticy, informs him, that 
he fircs inflammable air by the elec- 
tric ipark, evea when the eleétricity 
is very moderate ; aad he fuppoles, 
that this experiment explains the m- 
flammation of the ignes fatu:, provid- 
ed they confiit of inflammable air 
iffuing from marihy-ground by the 
help of the eleciricity of fogs, and by 

* Phil. Tranf, Vol. LXV, pa 


tI 
ti. 
‘ 
i 


+ For a very curious Account of thele Nery globes, I muft refer to Dr. 
Petter above quoted, , 
t Priettley’s Obfervations on the Air, vol, HI, Append. p. 382. Sce 
Trans. Abr. Vol. VI, p.1g¢7, &c. 
§ Shaw's Travels, p. 363. 
4 
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If the falling fars, which are very probably 


thought to have an electric origin f. 
Dr. Shaw deferibes ‘an ignis fatuus, 
which he faw in the Holy Land, that 
was fometimes globular, or in the 
form of the flame of a candle ; and 
immediately after fpread itlelf fo 
much as to involve the whole com- 
pany in a pale inoffenfive tight, and 
then contract itfelf again, and fud- 
denly difappear. But in Jefs than a 
minute it would become vilible as be- 
fore ; or, running along from one 
place to another, with a fwift pro- 
greflive motion, would expand itlelf, 
at certain intervals, over more than 
two or three acres of the adjacent 
mountains. The atmofpnere, at this 
time, had been thick and hazy, and 
the dew on their bridles was unufually 
clammy and un¢iuous.—In the fame 
weather, he obferved thoic luminous 
appearances, which, at fea, fkip about 
the mafts and yards of fthips, ard 
which the failors call corpujanje, by a 
corruption of the Spanish word cuerpo 
fanto §. 

The Draco Volans is a fat, he- 
terogeneous, earthy meteor, appear- 
ing long and finuous, fome.hing in 
the fhape of a flying dragon. \t is 
generally feen on the banks of rivers 
and in marshy places, and feldom 
rifes very high from the ground, but 
plays and dances about the furface in 
an agreeable manner ; and if people 
go up to it, it will ftick to their hands 
and clothes, without burning, or do- 
ing them any injury. They are more 
common in the fummer months than 
in the winter, and are more fre- 
guenUy feen in thick weather than in 
clear. 

A Falling Star isa meteor, the ex- 
plication of which has puzzled all 
philofophers, til car modern difco- 
veries in electricity have led to the 
mot probable account of it. Signior 
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Beccaria makes it pretty evident that 
it is an eletrical appearance *. 

To the Jenis Fatuus, and other fiery 
meteors, which are vifible near the 
earth, Thomfon has thus alluded in 
his Autumn: 


Now black, and deep, the night begins to 
fall, 

A thade immenfe. Sunk in the quenching 
gloom, 

Magnificent and vaft, are heaven and earth. 

Order confounded lies ; all beauty void ; 

Diftinétion loft ; and gay variety 

One univerfal blot : fuch the fair power 

Of light, to kindle and create the whole. 

Drear is the ftate of the benighted wretch, 

Who then, bewilder’d, wanders through 

; the dark, 

Full of pale fancies, and chimeras huge 3 

Nor vifited by one diveftive ray, 

From cottage ttreaming, or from airy hall. 


Perhcps, impatient as he ftumbles on, 

Struck from theroot of flimy ruthes, blue, 

The wild-fire {catters round, or gather’d 
trails 

A length of flame deceitful o’er the mofs : 

Whither decoy'd by the fantaftic blaze, 

Now loft, and now renew’d, he finks ab- 
forpt, 

Rider and horfe, amid the miry gulph: 

While ftill, from day to day, his pining 
wife 

And plaintive children his return await, 

In wild conje&ture loft. At other times, 

Sent by the better Genius of the night, 

Innoxious, gleaming on the horfe’s mane, 

The meteor fits ; and fhews the narrow 
path, 

That winding leads through pits of death, 
or elfe 

Inftru&s him how to take the dangerous 
ford. 

THOMSONe 


The PoLITICtAN; @ Charaéter: 


oem late John ear] Granville, 
one of the moft diftinguifhed 
orators and ftatefmen of the laft reign, 
was one of thofe politicians, who 
make religion fubfervient to the ftate. 
The confidering the kingdom of Chrift 
as a feparate kingdom from thofe of 
this world, he counted abfurd. On 
the contrary, he maintained that 
Chriftianity is incorporated with civil 
government as fand with lime; each 
of which by itfelf makes no mortar. 
Where he imagined that the public 
intereft might receive prejudice trom 
Chriftianity, he was againit its being 
taught. He hoped, therefore, never 
to fee our negroes in America become 
Chriftians, becaufe he believed that 
this would render them lefs jaborious 
flaves. On the fame principle, he 
was againit any attempts to convert 
the American favages. In learning 
Chriftianity, they would fallinto the ufe 
of letters, and a ikill in the arts being 
the confequence, they would become 
more formidable to the plantations. 
Purfuing a fimilar train of reafoning, 
lord Granville withed to God that the 
pope might never turn proteltant, or 
the Italians ceafe to be papifts; for 
then we fhould fell them no fifh, He 


was glad, that the clergy fent abroad 
to our plantations, were immoral and 
ignorant wretches ; becaufe they could 
have no inflyence over the inhabitants 5 
as better arid wifer men-would have ; 
and who would ufe that influence, for 
the purpofe of infpiring the planters 
with a {pirit of independence on their 
mother-country. He was hoftile to 
fending bifhops to America. Thefe, 
he thought, would labour to bring the 
feveral {eéts to one religion ; whereas, 
the fecurity of that people’s depen- 
dence on England, he conceived to 
arife from their mutual divifions. He 
was an enemy, likewife, to the im- 
provement of our colonies in learning. 
This, he faid, would take off their 
youth from wholly attending to trades 
fill them with fpeculative notions of 
government and liberty, and prevent 
the education of the fons of rich plant- 
ers in England, where tlicy contract a 
love to this kingdom; and when 
grown o'd come back and fettle, to 
the great increaie of our we. Ith. Even 
at home he was egaintt charity fchools, 
and was not for having the vulgar 
taught to read, that they might think 
of nothing but the plough, and their 
other low avocations. 


* Priefiley’s Fle&t. Vol. I, p. 434. 8vo. 
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The MAN of PRINCIPLE; @ Character: Concluded from Page 256. 


AS Zeluco had never felt any of 
the delightful fenfations which Ber- 
tram alluded to, he became a little 
impatient at this obfervation. ‘ Well, 
well,’ faid he, ¢ all this is mighty 
fine, but pray, my good fir, what 
man was he whom I faw in converfa- 
tion with you this morning, a little 
before I joined you ?? 

« That man,’ replied Bertram, 
fmiling, ‘ is juft liberated from the 
gallies ; he is my only attendant ; if 
my fuite be not numerous, fignor, 
you mutt allow that it is felect.’ 

* Liberated from the gallies !’ cri- 
ed Zeluco, with affected furprife. 

* Yes, he was condemned to the 
gallies or to hard labour for life; it 
comes to the fame thing ; his lait em- 
ployment was at the royal works at 
Cafferta with other flaves, fome Chrif- 
tian, fome Mahometan.’ 

* But how came you connected with 
him ?’ faid ‘Z-luco. ‘ 

© You fhall hear,’ replied Bertram. 
* Having quitted the Spanish fervice, 
and returned to my fweet native city 
of Geneva, I lived in the mott agree- 
able manner; and this poor man, a 
Savoyard by birth, was my footman ; 
he is a good-natured creature, though 
not very clever, and £ fought no 
other : in the mean time, a worthlefs 
fellow, a Piedmoniefe, came to Ge- 
neva, and filling my fervant’s head 
with many fine florics ¢oncerning 
Italy, periuaded him to quit my fer- 
vice, and accompany him to that 
country, whither this Piedmontefe was 
returning from France. They tra- 
velled together to Milan, where fail- 
ing in their endeavours to get into 
fervice, and their money being ex- 
hautted, they inlifted in an Auftrian 
regiment, but had not been quite a 
month in this fituation, when the 
Piedmontefe was recognifed by two 
Neapolitans, as a perfon’ who had 
been imprifoned above three years 
before at Naples, on an accufatron of 
robbery with affaflination, but had 
made his efcape from prifon. An 


information to this parpofe being 
formally made, the Piedmontefe was 
taken into cuftody, and my poor 
Antonio, who had accompanied him 
to Milan, and enlilted at the fame 
time, was feized and committed to 
prifon as his accomplice; for the 
witneffes declared there had been two 
men engaged in the robbery, al- 
though only one had been appre- 
hended at Naples. 

« On a requifition by the Neapoli- 
tan refident at Milan, they were both 
fent to Naples, but the Piedmontefe 
had the dexterity to make his efcape 
on the journey, and Antonio alone 
was brought prifoner to this city. 
The prefumptions again him were 
greatly flrengthened by the circum- 
{tance of a feal having been found in 
his pocket, which it was proved had 
belonged to the murdered perfon. 

* Jt was in vain that the wretched 
Antonio told the manner he had made 
acquaintance with the Piedmontefe— 
that he had been in fervice at Geneva 
at the time the murder was commit- 
ted ;—that he had bought the feal of 
his companion who had efcaped, with 
many other particulars, all of them 
true, but none of them credited by 
his judges: however, as there was 
no direct proof of his having perpe- 
trated the crime, he was not convicted 
capitally, but was condemned to a 
punifhment in moft peoples eyes more 
ievere, hard labour for life. 

* The perfon who had been robbed 
and murdered was a man much 
efteemed on account of his character 
and manners ; by his untimely death, 
a refpeétable family were in danger 
of being reduced from affluence to 
poverty : this created a generai /ym- 
pathy. The murder was fuppofed to 
have been accompanied with circum- 
itances peculiarly cruel ; the laft ex- 
cited as much indignation as the for- 
mer did compaffion. 

‘ The more atrocious a crime is, 
there certainly is the lefs probability 
that the individual who happens to be 

‘ taken 
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taken up on fufpicion of having per- 
petrated i it, is really guilty ; for this 
plain reafon, that a much greater 
proportion of mankind are capable of 
committing a little crime than a very 
great-one ; but it happens frequer itly, 
that the juft indignation againft the 
crime is rathly and unjultly applied 
againit whoever is firft accufed ; “and 
the very circumftance of uncommon 
atrocity which ought to render us dif- 
ficult in the admitlion of the charge, 
is fometimes the caufe of a precipitate 
and unjuft condemnation. ‘I'his feems 
to have been the cafe in the inilance 
of poor Antonio. 

‘ He has fince told me, that he 
wrote to me immediately after receiv- 
ing his hard fenzence; but whether 
from the letters having been neg 
ed by the perfon to whom he ¢ 
to be put into the poft-office, or fr 
whatever other caufe, they never came 
to my hand; but after he had been 
feveral months in this fituation, I re- 
ceived a letter which eave me the firft 
intelligence of his misfortune ; it was 
written in all the _—— of truth : 
to convey an idea of the horrors of 
his fate required not the aid of elo- 
quence. ‘* | am condemned,” faid 
he, ‘ to flavery for my whole lite, 
on account of a murder committed at 
Naples when I was in your fervice at 
Geneva.’ 

* The blockhead deferved to fuf- 
fer,’ faid Zeluco, ¢ for his folly in 
leaving your fervice, where he was 
happier than he deferved.’ 

‘The poor fellow,’ replied Ber- 
tram, ‘ made that very oblervation in 
his letter; but furelys fir, his fuf- 
ferings were too fevere for a piece of 
levity, or that love of variety fo na- 
tural to us 2ll. I was fo thocked 
with the idea of an innocent man’s 
being unjuftly condemned, that my 


firit impulfe was to fet out immedi- 

ately for Naples ; but on my men- 
tioning this to fome of my friends 
they ailured-me, that an atteftation’ 
of the man’s having been in my {er- 
vice at the time of the ‘murder, and 
for a confiderable fpace before and 
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after, would be fufficient to procure 


his liberty. ‘This was immediately 
drawn up in due form, and fent to 
Naples, inclofed in a letter to an 
aoa lawyer of that city. 

« But Antonio’s difmal fituation 
haunted me day and night. I could 
not walk into the fields without think- 
ing on his beg chained to endlefs 
labour—nor eat a meal wichout re- 
flecting on the fcanty moriel moificn- 
ed with tears on which the wretched 
Antonio fed—nor lie down in my bed 
without ae I beheld the un- 

appy man ftretched on the damp > 
pavement of a dungeon. ‘ 
cried 1], ¢ is it atin ¢ g up to the sake 
precept, do as you would be done b yy tO 
trult the Biberty and life of an inno- 
cent man to a letter, which may have 
miicarried or prove ineffe@tual. If I 
go myfelf, it will be in my power to 
identify the man, and by a thoufand 
circumftances make his innocence fo 
evident, that I muft infallibly pro- 
cure his immediate liberty.’ Thefe 
and fimilar reflexions ingroffed my 
mind entirely. I was by no means 
fatisfied with my own conduct, * and 
you know, fir,’ continued Bertram, 
€ that when a man ftands condemned 
at the bar cf his own confcience, it is 
of {mall importance to his happinefs 
to be thought innocent by all the rett 
of the world ; fer my own part [ felt 
myfelf fo unhappy on this occafion, 
that in compaffion to myfelf, as well 
as to Antonio, I fet out for this city, 
before I could receive any anfwer to 
my letter. 

« Molt fortunate it was for Antonia 
and for me, that [ did fo. The 
lawyer to whom my letter was ad- 
dreiled was gone to Meflina, an my 
letter difregarded. I found poor An- 
tonio at hard labour at Cafferta, 
among a number of wretches againit 
whom crimes had been proved iimilar 





to that of which he was pre/umed 
guilty. 
§ To paint the poor fellow’s joy 
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to procure his liberty as I expected : 
I had more difficulty in prevailing on 
fome to whom I addrefled myielf, 
only to hear my flory, than I thought 
I fhould have had in obtaining the 
whole of my obje&; and when they 
had heard it, they feemed to think it 
of lefs importance than I ever before 
believed one human creature’s happi- 
nefs could poflibly be to another. 

‘ None of them expreffed any doubt 
of the man’s innocence, yet few 
would give themfelves the leaft trou 
ble to get him relieved : they fhrug- 

ed up their fhoulders, faid it was 
ad on the man, but no bufinefs of 
theirs. I am convinced, fir, that it 
would fhock you, were I to defcribe 
every circumftance of the favage hard- 
nefs of heart and felfith indifferenc 
which were difcovered by fome. Well, 
I with thofe gentlemen much goed of 
their infenfibility. I dare fay it may 
have faved them fome unpleafant mo- 
ments, which IJ, and I doubt not you, 
fir, have felt! But of this I am con- 
vineed, that when I[ fucceeded at 
lengthin procuring Antonio’s liberty, 
my fatisfaction was litle inferior to 
his ; and | have 1.0 doubt but it will 
afford awe pleafure to my lait hour ; 
and {o, fir, I leave you to judge whe- 
ther or not I have reafon to rejoice in 
having made this jaunt to Naples.’ 

Zeiuco’s cyes were fixed on the 
ground during the latter part of Ber- 
tram’s narrative; and he continued 
filent and peuiive for fome tine aiter 
it was finithed. His reflexions ieemed 
not of a pleafing nature, feveral fighs 
efcaped from him; if he then threw 
back a glarice on his own paft life, 
he would difcover no cheering ray 
reflected from atts of benevolence to 
brighten the gloomy retrofpeé, no 
cordial drop of {elt-approbation to 
comfort his drooping tpirits. 

* * © & * # 

We afierward find Zeluco, on his 
death-bed, in confequence of the 
wound he had received from the pa- 
ramour of his unfaithful miltrefs Ne- 
rina. Ove morning that Bertram 
was humanely attending, Zeluco beg- 

; 


ged that he would fit by his bed fide 
and as the ftory of Antonio had made 
fome impreffion on him, he began to 
make more inquiry concerning him ; 
after a few queftions he faid to Ber- 
tram, ‘ On the whole, I perceive 
that this Savoyard has put you to a 
confiderable deal of expence, as well 
as trouble.’ 

‘1 have already been amply re- 
paid,’ faid Bertram ; but I {till ex- 
pect an additional recompence.’ 

* 1 underftood the fellow sad xo- 
thing,’ faid Zeluco. 

‘ He has both a father and a mo- 
ther,’ replied Bertram, ‘ very honeit 
people, as I have been told; they 
live at Chamberry, which is in my 
way home to Geneva; the poor old 
couple have been miferable on ac- 
count of their fon’s misfortune. I 
thail have the pleafure of reftoring 
him to them;—only think, fignor, 
what fatisfaction I fhall have—their 
old hearts will be ready to burit with 
joy.—I often anticipate in my ima- 
givation, the fcene of their firlt 
mecting ;—why, fignor, a fingle 
fcene of that kind is worth all the 
five acts of dull felfith life.’ 

‘ You enter into thefe people’s 
happine’s as if it were your own,’ 
faid Zeluco. 

‘ A great part of it will be my 
own,” faid Bertram ; * I queition if 
any of the three will be much hap- 
pier than myfelf. You muit have 
often felt, fignor, what a pleafing 
fenfation being the author of happi- 
nefs conveys to the heart.’ 

Zeluco feemed diltrefied, and made 
no reply. 

‘ ] fear your wound gives you pain,’ 
faid Bertram. 

* Not at all,’ faid Zeluco ; ¢ and 
this is the only recompence you ex- 
pect ?? 

‘Tt isall I would accept of from 
man,’ replied Bertram; ‘ the con- 
{cioufxeis of a good action is delight- 
ful when performed, and is allo a 
fource of pleafing recolle€tion through 
life. Would to God I had more of 
them to boait of ! being nas 
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but few, makes me perhaps too vain 
of this.” 

* You have reafon to be vain in- 
deed,’ faid Zeluco. 

‘I am certain at leaft,’ rejoined 
Bertram, ‘ that I fhould have been 
lower in my own eyes had I ated 
otherwife :—yet I make no doubt but 
you, and many others, would have 
done the fame thing with lefs hefita- 
tion than I fhewed.’? 

Zeluco groaned. 

«I am heartily forry to fee you in 
fo much pain,’ faid Bertram ; ¢ fhall 
1 call the furgeon ?? 

«No, no,’ cried Zeluco; ¢ the 
furgeon cannot relieve me.’ 

‘I fear talking does you harm ; 
V’ll leave ——’ 

* Pray ftay,’ faid Zeluco ; ¢ I thall 
be worfe when you go.—Tell me, 
my friend, what fortune have you ?? 

Bertram named a very moderate 
fum. 
« And with this you are happy !’ 
exclaimed Zeluco. 

« With this 1 am contented,’ re- 
plied Bertram ; ‘ and I am happy in 
many other particulars ;—riches can- 
not give happivefs.’ ° 

« [ll be iworn they cannot,’ faid 
Zeluco; * yet I am furprifed that 
you, who have been abroad in the 
world, and have feen extenfive {cenes 
of life, could be contented with fo 
little.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ replied Bertram, ¢ the 
circumitance you mention has contri- 
buted to it; for limited as my cir- 
cumiftances always were, I faw mul- 
titudes of my fellow-creatures, in 
every country where [ have been, 
much poorer than myfelf; but what 
had more influence than any thing in 
keeping me from difcontent was the 
remembrance of a maxim often re- 
peated to me by my excellent father.’ 

‘ What is that maxim?” faid Ze- 
luco. 

« When you are difpofed to be vain 
of your mental, acquirements, Ber- 
tram,’ faid he, ‘look up to thofe who 
are more accomplifhed than yourtelf, 
that you may be fired with emulation. 
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But when you feel diffatisfied with 


your circumftances, look down on 
thofe beneath you, that you- may 
learn contentment.’ 

* But even of the fmall pittance 
you mention,’ faid Zeluco, * you al- 
lowed a confiderable proportion to 
your father.’ 

‘ For that I can claim no merit,” 
faid Bertram ; ¢ it is only a proof that 
I am not a monfter.—Ingratitude toa 
parent is the height of profligacy, 
including almoft every kind of wick- 
ednefs.’ 

Zeluco ftarted as if he had been 
ftung by- a ferpent ; the recolleCtion 
of his own behaviour to his mother 
rufhed on his mind with all the bitter- 
nefs of remorfe. 

‘J really am grieved, fignor,’ faid 
Bertram, in a fympathifing tone of 
voice, * to fee you fuffer fo much.’ 

« I do indeed fuffer,’ faid Zeluco, 
after a long and painful paute. 

«I am iincerely forry for it,’ re- 
fumed Bertram ; * I wifh I knew what 
would give you relief ;—but the me- 
dical people will be here foon ;— 
they perhaps -——’ 

No, no,’ interrupted Zelaco, 
* they cannot relieve me.’ 

“I hope, my good fir,’ continued 
Bertram, taking him by the hand, 
‘that after the next drefling your 
wound will become eafier.’ 

* My wound is eafier,’ {aid Zeluco 
with a voice of anguifh; ‘ but I have 
deeper} wounds, which fkill cannot 
reach.’ 

‘ Alas!’ faid Bertram; ‘ fome 
mental -affliction; the lofs of fome 
dear friend perhaps, cut off by a 
fimilar but more fatal accident than 
what has now befallen you.u—Have 
patience, my good fir,’ continued he, 
* reflection, and the foothing hand of 
time—’ 

“I tell you,’ interrupted Zeluco, 
in the accent of defpair, ‘ that I ne- 
ver had a friend ; that time developes 
frefh fources of forrow to me; and 
refie€tion drives me to madnefs.’ 

Bertram, being greatly fhocked, 
made no reply ; and Zeluco, after a 

confider- 
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confiderable interval, having recol- 
leé&ted himfelf, faid, with apparent 
compofure, ‘I have been ieverith 
and reftlefs ; I know not what I fay; 
but the pain feems now to abate, and 
I feel myfelf drowfy. Pray, my good 
friend, leave me ;—perhaps I may 
get a little fleep before the furgeon 
arrives.’ ° 

When Zeluco found himfelf alone 
—‘ Happy man!’ faid he, with a 
deep figh, ¢ who can look back with 
pleafure and felf-approbation, and 
forward with tranquillity and hope.— 
What falfe eflimates are formed by 
mankind! ‘This Bertram they will 
confider as an unfortunate nian, yet 
he has never been unhappy, and has 
found many fources of enjoyment 
unknown to me. | have been reck- 
oned remarkably fortunate, although 
1 have never known what happinefs 
is.—His life has been devoted to 
duty, and mine to enjoyment; yet 
it is evident he has had more enjoy- 
ment in his parfuit than | ever had in 
mine ; I begin to think that pleafure 


is moft frequently found while we are - 


on fome more worthy purfuit, and 
miffed by thofe who are in fearch of 
nothing elie.—O fool! fool! to fa- 
crifice the permanent rewards of vir- 
tue, without enjoying the only allure- 
ment of vice. After having pailed 
my life hitherto in difguietude, I am 
now ftretched on a bed of danger, 
without a friend, or one perfon I can 
truft, except this ftranger, Bertram, 
on whom I have no claim but that of 
humanity and benevolence, which | 
myfelf have fo little pra¢tifed,’ 
* * * & & # 

This admirable work ends with the 

conclufion of a letter, which an Eng- 
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lith gentleman, to whom all the pat- 
ties were known, is fuppofed to write 
to his tacher. 

‘I am every day more confirmed 
in the truth of what you, my dear fir, 
took fo much pains to imprefs early 
on my mind, thar mifery is infepara- 
ble from vice, and that the concur- 
rence oi every fortunate circumitance 
cannot produce happinefs, or even 
tranquillity, independent of con{cious 
integrity. é 

‘ Had I harboured doubts on this 
head, the fate ofa perfon with whom 
I had iome acquaintance at Naples, 
would have ferved to ditipate them ; 
the particulars of this wretched man’s 
ftory I will communicate to you at 
more leifure. I need only mention 
at prefent, that with every advantage 
of perfon, birth, and fortune, and 
united by marriage to the moit beau- 
tiful and accomplifhed woman I ever 
had the happinets of knowing, he was 
miferable throegh the whole of his 
life, entirely owing to the felfifhnefs 
and depravity of his heart. I am 
equally convinced that it is not in the 
power of external circumftances to 
render that-ma , who is in poffeffioa 
of integrity and the blefling of an 
applauding conicience, fo wretched 
as the perion above alluded to, often 
was in the midét of profperity and ap- 
parent happineis. An acquaintance 
I lately formed with another perfon, 
a citizen of Geneva, of a character 
the reverfe of the former, and who I 
am not without hopes of prefenting 
to you at my return, tends to confirm 
this opinion, and to convince me that 
the poet is right in declaring, 
€ The broadeft mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
© Lefs pleafing far than Virtue's very tears.” 


Remarkable RETALIATION; an Anecdote. 


LE pew de Gourgues was a 
private gentleman of Gafcony. 
The Spaniards having inhumanly maf- 
facred acolony of Frenchmen, fettled 
at Florida, and the Spanifh governor 
having publifhed a memorial that he 
put them to death, ‘ not as French- 
men, bat as Lutherans,’ Gourgues 


fitted out three fhips at his own ex- 
pence, fet fail in 159° ; made a de- 
icent on Florida; took three forts, 
and hung up 800 Spanith foldiers 
and officers, upon trees, with this in- 
fcription,—* not as Spaniards, but as 
traitors, robbers, and affaias.’ 
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BioGRAPHICAL REGISTER of eminent PERSONS deceafed i in 1788, 
concluded from Page 208. 


Joun SHEBBEARE. 


Tus perfon, who wrote himfelf 
into fome degree of eminence, but 
not into that eminence of which a good 
man can be provd, was born about 
the year i710. His firft publication, 
in 1754, was * The Marriage Ad, 
a Novel.’ Stimulated by party pre- 
judice againft the adminiltration then 
in being, he has here put together a 
number of improbable tales of young 
people rendered unhappy in their 
amours, or matrimonial engagements, 
in confequence of the celebrated act 
for the better preventing of ’ clan- 
deftine marriages. The freedom, or 
rather virulence, with which he treat- 
ed the legiflature, in this novel, pro- 
duced a warrant for taking him into 
cultody, which was executed a few 
days after its appearance. In 1755, 
appeared his ¢ Lydia, or Filial Piety, 
a Novel,’ replete with the fame ma- 
lignity and {currility as the‘ former, 
with ridiculous trifling and extreme 
abfurdity.—The fame year, he pub- 
lifhed * Praétice of Phyfic, 2 Vol.’ 
in which is found lefs difcovery than 
difqguifition, more exhuberance than 
correétnefs, more fancy than judg- 
ment, and more virulence and vanity 
than is commonly to be met with in 
any writer.—In 1772, he publithed 
« A Candid Enquiry into the Merits 
of Dr. Cadogan’s Differtation on the 
Gout ;’ in which he certainly appears 
one of the moft fhrewd, facetious, 
and farcattical of all that phyfician’s 
numerous commentators. 

But what chiefly diftinguifhed this 
writer was his ‘ Six Letters to the 
People of England,’ publifhed in the 
years i755to1758. ‘The moft flam- 
ing licentioufnefs pervades thefe Let- 
ters; and, for one of them, he was 
indeed moft defervedly exalted ¢ to 
that bad eminence’—the pillory.— 
« The Seventh Letter to the Peovle of 
England’ was an ironical attack on 


the author of the Six Letters, by fome 
ingenious friend to.government. 

But Dr Shebbeare (for fo he ftyled 
himfelf, although the place where he 
took his degree could never be afcer- 
tained) was not always in oppofition. 
A new reign was followed by a new 
adminiftration, more propitious, the 
Doétor thought, to his triends—the 
Stuarts; and the ftrains of invective 
were now changed into panegyric. 
Accordingly, in 1763, he publithed 
* The Hillory of the Excellence and 
Decline of the Conititution, &c. of 
the Sumatrans, and of the Reftoration 
thereof in the Reign of Amuraih the 
tlird, Vol. Il.’ If the Reader fub- 
fiitute the Englifh for the Sumatrans, 
&c. he will foon underftand the drift 
of this performance, which is one of 
the mott infipid and unentertaining of 
all his writings. His laft political 
tra&t was written -againit Dr. Price. 
It merits no notice.—The politics of 
Dr. Shebbeare, however, were thought 
more favourably of in the prefent 
reign than in the former ; and he en- 
joyed a comfortable penfion to the 
day of his death, which happened on 
the 1f of Auguft 1788. 

Tuomas SHERIDAN, M.A. 

An eminent actor and philological 
writer, was born in 1721, and died 
Auguft 4, 1788.—Of this worthy and 
ingenious man we have given fome 
copious memoirs in page 299. 


Wixitam Jutivs Mick te, 

An excellent poet, was the fon of 
the Rév. Alexander Mickle, a mini- 
fter of the church of Scotland, and 
was born at Kelfo, on the Cumber- 
land fide of the T'weed, about the 
year 1734. He was not bred to any 
particular profeffion ; but that he had 
an excellent education, his employ- 
ment, for fome time, as a corrector 
of the prefs at Oxford, and his fub- 
feqnent ce lebrity as a poct, are a 


uthcient proof, 


His 
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And rends that eafie heart by you bee 
trayd, 
Boaft not that ye his numerous woes efchew 5 
Ye who unawd the nuptial couch in- 
vade, 
Boaft not his weaknefle with contempt to 


His firft publication, in 1762, was 
* Pollios an Elegiac Ode, written in 
the Wood, near R—— Caitle.’? In 
this little poem, (which is infcribed 
to the memory of his brother) there 
is genuine enthufiafm, vigour of 
thought, and natural expreflion ; we 
cannot forbear to give a quotation 
from the defcription of the caitle; 
which is a principal object in the fcene, 
and which has dignity and charac- 
teriftic propriety. 
High o'er the pines that with their dark’ning 
fhade 
Surround yon craggy bank, the caftle 
rears 
Its crumbling turrets: ftill its towery head 
A warlike mien, a fullen grandeur wears, 
So midft the fhow of age, a boafiful air 
Stull on the war-worn veteran’s brow 
attends : 
Still the big bones his youthful prime de- 
clare, 
Tho’ trembling o’er the feeble crutch, 
he bends, 
Wild round the gates the dufky wall- 
flowers creep, 
Where oft the knights the beauteous 
dames have led ; 
Gone is the bower, the grot a ruin’d 
heap, 
Where bays and ivy o'er the fragments 
fpread. 


In 1767, Mr. Mickle publifhed 
“The Concubine, a Poem, in the 
Manner of Spenfer,’ the intention of 
which is to expofe the miferies that 
generally attend the too prevalent 
cuftom of heeping. Great praife is 
due to the author for the eafy harmo- 
ny of his numbers, the fertility of his 
imagination, and the rich and beau- 
tiful variety of his defcriptions. ‘The 
juitnefs of the fentiments in general 
cannot be too much applauded, nor 
the propriety and beauty of the fol- 
lowing flanzas with which the poem 
concludes : 


But boaft not of fuperiour fhrewd addrefle, 
Ye who can calmly Spurn the ruind 
mayd, 
Ye who unmovd can vew the decp diflvefle 
That crufhes to the duit the parents 
head, 


5 


cw 
For stort is he fill, compard, perdie, to 
You. 


In 1777, Mr. Mickle publithed a 
fecéond edition, under the ttle of ¢ Sir 
Martyn,’ who is the hero of the 
poem ; apprehending, that the for- 
mer title conveyed an improper idea 
of the defign and fpirit of it. 

In 1769, he produced ¢ A Letter 
to Mr. Harwood, wherein fome of 
his evafive Glofles, falfe Tranilations, 
and blundering Criticifms, i in Sup- 
port of the Arian Herefy, contained 
in his Liberal Tranflation of the New 
‘Teftament, are pointed out and con- 
futed,’ 8vo. and in the next year 
publifhed « Mary Queen of Scots, amt 
Elegy ;’ ‘ Hengift and Mey, a Bal- 
lad ;’ and ‘ Knowledge, an Ode;’ 
in Pearch’s Collection of Poems. 

In 1770, he publifhed * Voltaire 
in the Shades, or Dialogues on the 
Deiftical Controverfy.’ 

In 1772, appeared his tranflation 
from the Portuguefe of the firit book 
of « The Lufiad; or, The Difco- 
very of the Indies,’ by Caméens. 
Notwithitanding the prepofterous 
medley, in fome parts of this poem, 
of the heathen mythology with the 
Chriftian divinity, the great Mon- 
tefquieu obferves, that it unites the 
charms of the Odyfiey with the mag- 
nificence of the Aineid; and if he 
had added with the majeftic fpirit 
and divine energy of the Iliad, it 
would have been no extravagant en- 
comium. Mr. Mickle completed 
and publifhed the whole poem in 
1776. As atranflator, he has placed 


“the genius of Caméens in the moft 


dillinguithed light: he has made his 
author live in the fulneis of his fpirit, 
and in all the flrength, harmony, 
and beauty of our heroic verfe. The 
following defcription, in particular, 
cf a uight fcene at fea by moon- 

light, 
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light, has been thought not inferior 
to Homer’s celebrated moon-light 
fcene, tranflated by Pope *. 


Now fhooting o’er the flood his fervid blaze, 
The red-brow’d fun withdraws his beamy 


rays ; 

Safe in the bay the crew forget their cares, 

And peaceful reft their wearied ftrength 
repairs. 

Calm Twilight now his drowfy mantle 
fpreads, 

And fhade on fhade, the gloom ftill deep’n- 
ing fheds. 

The Moon, full-orb'd, forfakes her watery 
cave, 

And lifts her lovely head above the wave ; 

The fnowy fplendours of her modeft ray 

Stream o’er the gliftering waves, and qui- 
vering play : 

Around her, glittering on the heav’ns arch’d 
brow, 

Unnumbered ftars, enclofedin azure, glow, 

Thick as the dew-drops of the April dawn, 

Or May- flowers crowding o'er the daify 
lawn 3 

The canvafs whitens in the filvery beam, 

And with a mild pale red the pendants 
gleam : 

The mafts’ tall fhadows tremble o’er the 
deep ; 

The peaceful winds an holy filence keep ; 

The watchman’s carol, echoed from the 
prows, 

Alone, at times, awakes the ftill repofe. 


When Mr. Mickle engaged in this 
tranflation, he had no other means of 
fubfittence than what he derived from 
his employment as correétor of the 
prefs ; and when he relinguifhed that 
fituation, he had only the fubfcrip- 
tions which he receivec for the work 
to fupport him. But looking forward 
with the enthufiafm of genius, he 
would not fuffer any difiiculties to 
obitru& his progrefs.—He had the 
good fortune to find an excellent pa- 
tron in the late governor Johnflone, 
who was diftantly related to him, and 
who, in May 1779, appointed him 
to be his fecretary on board the Rom- 
ney man of war, in order that he 
might participate in any of the emo- 
luments that might arife during the 


* As when the moon, ref@igent lamp of night, &c. 


cruize. In November, he arrived 
at -Lifbon, and was appointed by the 
commodore joint agent with himfelf 
for the prizes which were captured. 
During the fix months that he refided 
in Lifbon and its vicinity, he found 
leifure to compofe his poem entitled 
‘ Almada Hill ; an Epiftle from Lif- 
bon,’ which he publifhed in 1781. 
The fubject of it is a circumftance 
which happened in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when Lifbon, and great part of 
Portugal and Spain, were in the pof- 
feflion of the Moors.—But, as we 
have already given a fuficient fpeci- 
men of our author’s poctical talents, 
we muft refer our readers for a more 
particular account of Almada Hill to 
the poem itfelf.—During his refidence 
at Lifbon alfo, Mr. Mickle was pre- 
fent at the opening of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and had the honour to be ad- 
mitted one of its members. 

When commodore Johnftone was 
appointed to the command of a fleet 
deitined againft the Cape of Good 
Hope, it was thought expedient for 
Mr. Mickle to remain in England, 
in order to attend to the proceedings 
of the courts of law, refpecting the 
condemnation of fome of the prizes. 
In 1783, he married mifs Tomkins, 
a young lady with whom he had be- 
come acquainted at Foreit Hill, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford, when he retired there, in order 
to purfue his tranflation of The Lufiad 
without interruption. By the fortune 
he obtained with this lady, with what 
he had acquired under commodore 
Johnitone, he was now poflefied of a 

nc and he took up 
his refidence at Wheatley, a village 
rom Ox‘ord, where he 
his leifure hours in prepar- 





i) 









employed 
ing a collection of his poetical works, 
to be pul 2d by fubfcription. And 


here he died, after a fhort ilinefs, on 





the 2sth of Ottober 1788, univer- 
fally refpected as a man of virtue, as 
well as a man of genius. 


t 
fliad, book viii. 
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Don GABRIEL. 


This illuflrious prince, the third 
fon of the late Charles II], king of 
Spain, was born May 11, 1755- 
He was one of the moft learned men 
in Ewope: he publifhed an edi- 
tion of Salluft, with a Spanifh tran- 
flation, and with very curious notes, 
with accounts of monuments and 
Carthaginian antiquities, and ex- 
amples of the Punic or Syro-Phceni- 
can language, and engravings of 
their infcripuons and monuments.— 
He died of the {mall pox, on the 23d 


of November 1788, a fhort time af- 
ter his royal confort. 


Percivat Port. 


This gentleman, one of the moft 
eminent furgeons, and chirurgical 
writers, of any age or nation, died on 
the 2zd of December 1788, in the 
76th year of his age. He had been, 
for fifty years, a furgeon of St. Bar= 
tholomew’s Hofpital. His praétice 
has long fecured the approbation of 
his cotemptoraries ; and his writings 
have formed an zra in the healing 
art, which will not foon be forgotten. 


A Remarkable Cireumftance relative to the Management of Farm Horfes. 


{ From Marfhall’s Rural Economy of Gloucefterfhire. ] 


A Circumftance occurring in this 
diftri&t, relative to the treat- 
ment of farm horfes, is entitled to no- 
tice. ‘The idea is not new to me; 
but I have not met with an incident 
before, fufficiently authentic, to war- 
rant its being mentioned. 

In ihe livery-ftables in London, he- 
goats are kept for the purpofe of pre- 
ferving the health of the horfes which 
fland in them. Many casriers keep 
them in their ttables for the fame pur- 
pofe; and I have fomewhere met 
with an inilance of farmers doing the 
fame, particalarly as a prevention of 
the flaggers: but I have alwzys con- 
fidered it as one of thofe popular 
charms, of which wonderful effects 
are related in every country. Nor 
have I yet any proof to the contrary : 
all 1 have at prefent to produce is 
ftrong evidence: I give it, however, 
on fuch authority as no onc, who 
knows the author, will difpute. 

About fixteen years ago, Mr. 
William Peacey, of Northleach, joit 
feveral horfes in the flaggers. He 
was advifed by a friend, whofe ex- 
perience had Jed him to believe t 
he had benefited much by what 
recommended, to keep a he-geat ii 
his flables. He got one, and hac 
not for many years another inilance 


hat 
he 
' 


1 
t 


of the diforder. While the goat 
lived, his horfes were free from the 
flaggers; but the goat dying, his 
hories again became affli€ted with this 
alarming diforder. He procured ano- 
ther goat (which is fill living,) and 
has not fince had an inftance of the 
flaggers. He has feldom lefs than 
twenty horfes in his ftables. 

} do not mean to recommend, in 
general terms, the keeping of goats 
in farm ftables; but if this terribie 
difeafe can be prevented at fo trifling 
an expence, what farmer in his fenfes 
would be in want of a goat? In the 
midland counties, three years ago, 
many farmers loft all their beft horfes 
in the ftaggers. Lofs to the amount 
of feveral thoufand pounds was fuf- 
tained in Staffordihire alone. 

I dwell the longer on this incident, 
as it appears to me probable, that the 
infiuence of the goat is not merely 
that of a charm. The flaggers ap- 
pears evidently to be a nervous dif- 
order. Odours are found in many 
cafes, I believe, to act beneficiaily 
an the human nerves ; and, pofiibly, 
the itrong {cent of the goat may have 
a fimilar effeét on thofe of the horfe. 
The fubjeé& is certainly eatitled to 
enquiry. 


THE 
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The affeting HISTORY of Carorine Montcomery: 


[From ‘ ETHELINDE; or, 


the Reclufe of the Lake,’ 


a new and 


beaut ful Novel, by Mrs. Cuartorre Smiru.] 


Rs. Montcomery thus relates 

her hiftory, in a converfation 

with Echelinde Chefterville, the lovely 
heroine of this novel. 

‘ My father was a native of Scot- 
land, “of the noble family of Dou- 
glas. He was a younger brother of 
a younger branch, sof married very 
early in his life a young woman as 
well born, and as indigent as him- 
feif. In the vear 1745, he was 
among thofe who joined the unfortu- 
nate Charles-Edward ; and he fell 
at Colloden, leaving me then about 
twenty months old, and his wife, 
then not more than feventeen, en- 
tirely dependent on the bounty of 
his father, and overwhelmed with 
the greatnefs of her calamity ; but 
when fhe held in her arms her unfor- 
tunate orphan, the fole legacy and 
fole memorial of a man whom he 
had fondly loved, fhe ftraggled a- 
gainftt her unhappy deftiny, and for 
my fake attempted to live. 

‘ Though peace was at length re- 
ftored to the wretched country, which 
had been too long the feat of devaf- 
tation, many families found them- 
felves totally impoverifhed ; and none 
had fuffered more than my grand- 
father, who having narrowly efcaped 
with life, furvived to lament the lofs 
of three brave fons, and to fee great 
part of his property in athes. He 
jingered only a twelvemonth after- 
wards, and then funk intothe grave, 
leaving his f{mafl patrimony to his 
only {urviving fon, who had himfelf 
a numerous family. My mother faw, 
, or fancied the faw, that he could wil- 
dingly have difpenfed with any addi- 
tional burthen; and fhe determined 
to go to England, where the hoped 
to be received by a brother of her 
own who was {fettled in London. 
Thither fhe conveyed herfelf and me 
in the cheapeft way fhe could, and 
was seceived by her brother (who had 


funk his illuftrious birth for the con- 
venience offered him of becoming 
partner with a merchant) with kind- 
nefs indeed ; but fuch kindnefs as a 
mind, narrowed by perpetually con- 
templating riches, fhews to the poor 
who are dependent on them. His 
wife, by whofe means his fortune had 
been promoted, convinced him that 
his filter and her child could not ‘be 
commodioully received into his houfe. 
Lodgings were however provided for 
her in the neighbourhood, and the 
boarded with her brother: bat the 
fecond month of her thus living was 
not paffed, before the negleé the felt 
from him, and the pride and ill-na- 
ture of his wife, taught her to expe- 
rience, in all its bitternefs, the mitery 
of dependence. Born with very a- 
cute feelings, and at an age when 
every fenfibility is awake, my mo- 
ther found this fituation every day 
more infupportable. Yet whither 
could fhe turn? She had neither 
knowledge of bufinefs, nor any means 
of engaging in it. She had no ac- 
quaintance in England, and not in 
the world any friend who had at once 
the power and the will to affift her. 

« Almoft the firlt circumitance 
which made any impreffion on my 
mind, was the agonies of paflion 
with which my mother clafped me to 
her bofom, and wept over 'me, while 
the called on the {pirit of her depart- 
ed Douglas to behold the wretched- 
nefs of his widow and his orphan, 
At that age, however, it is only a 
flight fketch now and then of fome 
violent paffion, or ftriking circum- 
ftance, that refts on the memory of 
an infant. i have no recollection of 
any thing elfe till the {cene was 
greatly changed, and, in my childifh 
eyes, greatly amended. 

«It was fummer; and though at 
that period the mercantile inhabi- 
tants of London were lef accuttomed 
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than they now are to go to country 
villas, yet my uncle, who was grow- 
ing rich, had one near Hammer- 
fmith, where he ufually repaired with 
his family on Fridays, returning a- 
gain to town the beginning of the 
following week. The weather was 
uncommonly hot, and my mother, 
who was never of thele parties, but 
was left in London to fhare the din- 
ner of the folitary fervant who took 
care of the honfe, ancied that I had 
for many days drooped for want of 
air ; and alarmed by that idea, fhe 
took, after the family were gone, an 
hackney coach, and directed’ it to 
carry her to the gate of Hyde Park. 
' € Though the fun was declining, it 
had yet fo much power, that in walk. 
ing through the park with me in her 
arms, that I at leaft might not fuffer, 
fhe became extremely fatigued. She 
faw people going into ‘Keni ngton 
Gardens: thither fhe went alfo ; “and 
to avoid obfervation, betook herfelf 
to an unfrequented part of them, 
where, quite overcome with bodily 
fatigue and mental a nguith, fhe threw 
herfelf on a feat, and, ftraining me 
to her boiom, began ‘wich a torrent 
f tears to lament not fo much her 
own hard fate as that which awatied 
the infant of her loft Douglas, whote 
name fhe frequently repeated, broken 
by the fobs and groans which a thou- 
fand tender recollections of him, and 
poignant fears for me, extorted from 
her. From this delirium of fruitlefs 
forrow fhe was awakened by the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, oll about 
thirty, who fuddenly approached her, 
and enquired with great politencis, 
yet with great wart nth, whether her 


’ 


h he could 








diflrefs was of an ae whi 


mitigate or remove! 


. Alarmed by tl is addrefs from a 


ftranger, my mother anole, an ‘d ma- 
king an effort to co uguer her emo- 
tic yn and conceal } her t¢ , fhe - it ke 


ed hi m in an hurried voice fox $ po- 
: 
U 


litenefs, but affured him t fhe was 


\ 


merely fatigued by the on of the 
weather, and fhould now haikca 
home. 


* He was not however ta be fo ea- 
fily fhaken off. If my mother had 
at firft ftruck him as a very beautiful 
young woman, he was ftill more 
charmed when fhe fpoke, and when, 
ainidft the confufion fhe was under, 
he obferved as much unaffected mo- 
defty as natural elegance. It was in 
vain that fhe entreated him to leave 
her, and affured him that fhe lived in 
a very diflant part of the town with 
a brother, into whofe houfe fhe could 
not introduce a ftranger, and that fhe 
fhould be otherwife much diftreffed by 
his attention. He would not teave 
her; but taking me up in his arms, 
he carried me out of the gardens, 
and then delivering me to my mo- 
ther, he ran towards the palace to 
procure, as he faid, acoach. My 
mother, who trembled fhe knew not 
why, at the politenefs fhe cowld not 
refent, now hurried on in the hope of 
efcaping from her new acquaintance ; 
but fhe had not proceeded an hun. 
dred paces before he was again at 
her fide, and again took me in his 
arms, and under pretence that there 
was no coach to be had where he had 
keen, but that one would probably 
be met with if they walked on, he 
engaged her to proceed, till a coach 
overtouk them: not fuch as he pre- 
tended to have > dought, but one on 
which was an earl’s coronet, and the 
arms of Douglas, quarie red, with 
thoie of an iiluitrious Englith fa- 
mily. 

co: Now," ” fad he, Ropping as’ it 

ame up, ‘ here ts a Carr: age, which 

fhall convey you and this little che- 
rub to your home. You will not, I 
think, rcfufe me the honour of ac- 
companying you, that it may after- 
wards take me to mine.” 

*‘ Again my mother urged every 
thing the could think of to prevail 
upon her new friend to deiift from a 
proof of attention which could only 
dilreis her. He would hear nothing ; 
and the warmth of his importuniy 
forced her, in ipite of every objec- 
tion, to get into his coach, where he 
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feated mein her lap, and himfelf by 
her fide. 

* He then attempted to quiet her 
fears, by entering into difcourfe on 
the topics of the day; in which he 
exerted himfelf fo effectually, his 
manners were fo eafy, and his con- 
verfation fo entertaining, that the 
agitation of her fpirits gradually 
fubfided. The foothing voice of 
friendhhip, of pity, of fympathy, 
which fhe had not heard for many, 
many months, again made its way to 
her heart; and when he infenfibly 
turned the difcourfe from lefs interett- 
ing matters to her own condition, the 
tears flowed from her eyes, foftnefs 
pervaded her heart, and the confided 
to this ftranger, whom ihe had not 
yet known above an hour, the un- 
happy uncertainty of her fituation, 
the a€tual mifery the fuffered herfelf, 
and the anguifh which weighed down 
her fpirit when fhe reflected that fhe 
had no other portion to bequeath me 
than poverty, fervitude, or perhaps 
dependence, more bitter than either. 
In making this avowal, fhe had na- 
med her family, and that of her fa- 
ther. 

«« Yes,” interrupted her proteétor, 
** T heard, as I liitened to you in the 
gardens, the name of Douglas. I[ 
am mylelf of the race; for my mo- 
ther was a Douglas; fuch a circum- 
flance, added to the captivating 
beauty of the fair mourner to whom 
I liflened, made my curiofity in- 
vincible. Dangerous curiofity! to 
gratify it, Ihave, I fear, loft my 
peace ! ” 

« Not to dwell too long on the re- 
cital, let me fay that this nobleman 
profefied himfeli pailionately in love 
with the young widow ; and though 
fhe infifted on his giving up fo wild 
an idea, he declared before he left 
her that he would, by fome means 
or other introduce himtelf to her bro- 
ther, fince to live without feeing her 
was impofible. It was with diff- 
culty he was at length prevailed up- 
on to leave the houle; and wit! 
extorting permiiion from my mother, 
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he was there again the next day, and 
every day, till the family returned ; 
after which he managed {o adroitly, 
that in a few days he made an ac- 
quaintance with my uncle, and was 
in form invited to dinner; while nei- 
ther himfelf or his wife at all fuf- 
pected for whofe fake the acquaint. 
ance was fo anxioufly culiivated, but 
were extremely elate at the notice 
which a man of rank took of them, 
and the compliments he paid to the 
refpeftability and intrinfic worth of 
men of bufinefs. 

‘ The attention however which he 
found himfelf obliged to pay to the 
miftrefs of the houfe, and the few 
opportunities of feeing or converfing 
with my mother which this method of 
vifiting allowed him, became very 
uneafy tohim. And at length, after 
a long flruggle with himfelf, he de- 
termined to hazard teliing her his real 
fituation. He probably knew that 
he had by this time fecured fuch an 
intereft in her heart, that it was no 
ionger in her power to fly from him, 
whatever her honour might diétate. 
Having with fome difficulty obtained 
an opportunity of {peaking to her, 
he told her, that he knew fhe muit 
long have feen his ardent and in- 
curable paflion; ‘* which perhaps,’ 
continued he, ‘* [ ought never to have 
indulged ; but, alas! from the firft 
moment I faw you, my heart was 
your’s! while reafon in vain con- 
demned me, and repeated the fatal 
truth which you muit now hear. I 
am already married—I am not villain 

nough to attempt to deceive you; 

but lilten to what I have to add in 
extenuation of my condua, before 
you condemn me to defpair.” 

‘ The indignation with which my 
mother received this ackaowledg- 
ment, the attempts of her lover to 
appeafe and foften her, I need not 
relate: having at length prevailed 
on her to hear what he had to urge, 
he told hier, that to gratify his fa- 
mily he had, when lite more than 
twenty, married the heirefs of a rich 
and noble family; plain, and even 


deformed 
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deformed in her perfon, with a tem- 
per foured by ill health and the con- 
dcioufnefs of her own imperfections, 
and with manners the moft difgutt- 
ing. For upwards of three years he 
dragged on a life completely wretch- 
ed with a woman whote malignity of 
temper deadened all pity for her per- 
fonal misfortune: at the end of that 
period the was feized with the {mail 
pox, attended with the worft fymp- 
toms; but the diftemper acting on an 
habit conftitutionally bad, failed to 
deprive her of life, which would have 
been a blefling to them both; but 
left behind it violent epileptic fits, 
which, centinuing with éncreafing 
violence for many months, haé de- 
prived her of the flender fhare of 
reafon fhe ever poffeffed, and threw 
her at length into confirmed ideotifm, 
an which ftate fhe had invariably re- 
mained for the lait fix years. Thus 
fituated, he confidered himfelf, though 
the fatal tie could not by law be diffol- 
ved, as really unmarried, and at lberty 
to offer his heart to the lovely object 
who now poflefied it, though the cruel 
circumftance he had related made it 
impoffible for him to offer her that 
rank, in which it would otherwife 
have been his ambition to have placed 
her, and to which fhe would have 
done fo much honour. 

* I was then in my mother’s arms: 
he took me tenderly in his, and faid, 
«« Intercede for me, lovely Caroline, 
with your mother! Ah! foften that 
dear, inexorable heart, and tell her, 
that for your fake fhe fhould quit an 
abode fo unfit for you both, and ac- 
cept the protection of a man, who 
will confider and provide for her Ca- 
roline as for a child of his own. He 
then hurried away, leaving a paper 
in which he had repeated all he had 
before faid ; and protefting that his 
firft care thould be to fettle a fortune 
on me. That evening, my uncle 
and his family, who had been abfent, 
returned, and it happened, that his 
wife, wko was always rude and un- 
feeling, treated my mother with an 
anufual degree of afperity. Her 


brother too, whether from accident 
or from fome intelligence he had re- 
ceived of his lordfhip’s vifits, fpoke 
to her with great acrimony, re- 
proached her with having been now 
above twelve months a burthen to 
him, and adviled her to try if the 
couid net procure a place as compa~- 
mion to a lady, er governefs in a fa- 
mily; adding coldly, that he would 
in that cafe take care of me, and put 
me out to nurfe, till I was old enough 
to procure a livelihood. 

* Honour, and refpe&t for the me- 
mory of her hufband, had made in 
the breaft of my mother a ftruggle, 
which this inhuman treatment ren- 
dered at once ineffectual. On one 
fide, affluence, with the man whom 
fhe already loved more than fhe was 
aware of, and a certain provifion for 
the infant on whom fhe doated, await- 
ed her; on the other, poverty, de- 
pendence, and contempt: her child 
torn from her, and herfelf fent to fer- 
vice. The contraft was too violent : 
She retired to her room, and with- 
out giving herfelf time for reflec- 
tion, wrote to lord Pevenfey, and the 
next day quitting her inhofpitable 
and felfith relations, without giving 
them any account of herfelf, the fer 
out with his lerdfhip for Paris. A 
fervant was provided for me: all 
that love and fortune could offer were 
lavifhed on her; and at an elegant 
houfe on the banks of the Seine fhe 
was foon eftablifhed ; with a fplen- 
dour which however ferved not to 
make her happy. 

* Still confcious of the impropriety 
of her fituation, fhe could never con- 
quer the melancholy that preyed on 
her mind; though fhe fometimes 
thought, that to have the daughter of 
Douglas educated and provided for, 
as his lordfhip’s fondnefs educated 
and provided for me, was in reality 
a greater proof of attachment to his 
memory than fhe would have fhewn, 
had fhe faffered me to have remained 
in the indigence and difgrace to which 
the penurious and fordid temper of 
my uncle would have expoied - 

The 




















‘Fhe two fens, whom fhe brought my 
lord, fhared her tendernefs without 
leffening it; and while the utmoft 
care was taken of their education, as 
foon as they were old enough to re- 
ceive inftruétion, I had the beft maf- 
ters which Paris afforded; and, with 
fuch advantages, almoft every Euro- 
pean language, at an early age, be- 
came familiar to me. Lord Peven- 
fey, who was as partial to me as if I 
had been indeed his daughter, and in 
whofe fondnefs for my mother, time 
made no abatement, faw with plea- 
fure the progrefs I made, and flatter- 
ed himfelf that he fhould eftablifh me 
happily, though the fituation of my 
mother (who though fhe was treated 
in France with great refpeét, was 
well underftood not to be the wife of 
lord Pevenfey), was a very unfavour- 
able circumftance to me even in that 
country. The world however called 
me handfome ; and J had received an 
education very different from that 
which is ufually given to young wo- 
men in France. On the day on 
which I compleated my fourteenth 
year, lord Pevenfey came to me, as 
I was drefling for a little entertain- 
ment which he had ordered on the 
occafion, and wilhing me joy of my 
birth-day, he faluted me, and put 
into my hands a bank note of a thou- 
fand pounds. ‘* Take it, my dear 
Caroline,” faid he, ‘‘ as a trifling 
teftimony of my affection for you. 
Ufe it for your imaller expences, and 
be affured that I will not neglet: to 
make your future profpects equal to 
the education you have received, and 
to which you do fo much honour,” 

* I received this generofity as | 
ought., Alas! my benefactor went 
in a few weeks to England, and I faw 
him no more. A itrange prefenti- 
ment of evil hung over my mother, 
whofe health had Jong been very un- 
certain. She could not bear to take 


the laft leave of his lordfhip ; and 
he, who lived batto oblige her, itil 
Jingered, and delayed his journey, 
till repeated letters from thofe who 
had the care of his eftates compelled 
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him to determine on it. His two 
fons, one of ten, the other of eight 
years old, were by this time at a 
public fchool in England, and he 
promifed to gratify my mother with 
the fight of them on his return, 
which he faid fhould be as foon as he 
could fegtle the affairs which called 
him over. 

« When he was gone, however, my 
mother fell into a deep melancholy ; 
aad as we were almoft always alone 
together, fhe talked very frequently 
of the incidents of her paft life, re- 
lated the particulars I have repeated 
to you, and afked me whether I could 
forgive her for having thus been be~ 
trayed into a fituation, which, what- 
ever it might be in the fight of Hea- 
ven, would, in that of the world, 
render me liable to eternal reproach. 
It was in vain I conjured her to ba- 
nifh from her mind, refle&tions which 
ferved only to deftroy an health fo 
precious to us all. Still they recur- 
red too often,-and her delicate con- 
ftitution very vilibly fuffered. After 
lord Pevenfey, who had been ufed to 
write by every poft, had been gone 
about fix weeks, his letters fuddenly 
ceafed, My mother for fome days 
flattered herfelf, that it was merely 
owing to his being on his journey 
back ; but her hope gradually died 
away, and the moit alarming appre- 
henfions fucceeded—appreheufions too 
well founded. We were fitting to- 
gether one morning, when a fudden 
buftle of the fervants in the anti- 
room furprifed us. I arofe to ene 
quire into the occafion of it, and, on 
my opening the door, was fhocked 
by tne fight of my two brothers, aad 
their tutor, who had been attempting 
to prevent their fudden entrance. 
The poor boys on feeing me burft in- 
to tears, and exclaiming, ** Oh! Ca- 
roline! my father!” ‘hey ruthed by 
me, and threw themfelves into the 
arms of their mother; who, wild 
with terror, had no power to enquire, 
what indeed they foon told her. 
‘© Oh! mama!” cried they, “ our 
papa, cur papa, our dear papa is 
dead ! 
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dead! They have fent us here to you 
—they have taken him from us, and 
every thing that was his!” 

« The tutor, who highly refpeéted 
my mother, now attempted to take 
the children from her: but fhe held 
them inher arms, while, with a look 
which I {hall never forget, and with 
the voice of piercing anguifh, fhe 
enquired what all this meant? Th 
worthy man related, in a few uinis, 
that lord Pevenfey had been feized 
with a fever at one of his country 
houfes, where, after a few days ill- 
nefs, he died: that his brother, who 
became heir to his title, had inftantly 
poffeffed himfelf of all his effects, 
and had direéted the two boys to be 
taken immediately to France, and to 
drop the name they had hitherto 
borne. With reluétance the tutor 
added, that the prefent lord intended 
in a few days being at the-houfe we 
inhabited, in order to receive the 
jewels and other valuables which be- 
longed to his brother. 

© No tear fell from the eyes of the 
dear unhappy woman, no figh efcaped 
her heart. She defired me to tran- 
quillife the poor boys (who fill 
tondly clung round her, weeping for 
their dead papa), and complaining 
that fhe fuffered great pain in her 
head, defired to be put tobed. I 
remained by her, and endeavoured 
to excite her tears, while mine flowed 
inceflantly ; but the greatnefs and 
fuddennels of the calamity over- 
whelmed her coniiitution, though it 
ftill left to her mind ttrength enough 
to refiect on the condition of her 
children. 

** Caroline,”? faid the to me as 
fat by her, “I fhall probably be in a 
few hours reduced to that indigence, 
from which, perhaps, it were better 
T had never been relieved. But your 
brothers! for them, I fuffer' ‘The 
proceedings of the prefent lord Pe- 
venfey leave me little reafon to hope 
that any will exifts in England which 
fecures them the ample provifion their 
father defigned forthem. ‘There are, 
in a box which my lord left, ieveral 

i 


papers which he told me were of con- 
fequence: but they will be taken 
from me unlefs immediately fecured. 
Send therefore for Mr. Montgomery, 
and deliver to him that box.” 

‘ She then gave me a direétion to 
him. [had never feen Mr. Mont- 
gomery, though he was a friend of 
my lord’s. I haftened to execute her 
e commands; he flew to the houfe on 
receiving my meflage; and, inftead 
of a man of bufinets as I expected, 
I beheld a young man of about feven 
and twenty, in the uniform of one of 
thofe Scottith regiments which were 
received by the king of France, after 
their mafter’s affairs became irretriev- 
able. He had been quartered for 
fome time in a remote province ; but 
being diftantly related to, and highly 
eficemed by ‘the late lord Pe evenfey, 
he had conftantly correfponded with 
him, and had been encrufted with his 
intentions relative to my mother, my 
brother, and myfelf. 

‘I cannot defcribe the perfon of 
Montgomery. Suffice it to fay, that 
his figure was even finer than that of 
his fon, who refembles him extremely. 
The warm and lively interefl he took 
for my mother, the manly tendernefs 
which he difcovered, when he faw our 
diftrefs, and the trouble which he in- 
fiantly undertock to encounter for us, 
were powerful incentives t2) me to ad- 
mire and eiteem him. I then th ange 
hisa the nobleft of human beings, a: 

a few days convinced me tha it he de- 

ferved all the partiality my young 
heart had conceived for him. The 
new lord Pevenley, who intended to 
have reached my mother’s houfe be- 
fore the could have notice of his jour- 
ney (and was prevented oaly by the 
zeal of the tutor ahaa A ud the care of 
day after fhe had esate iheie fatal 
tidings. He was a man not much 
turned of forty, but witha harth and 
itera countenance, a large, — 


perlon, and a formal, cold manner. 
He brought with him a lawyer from 
; lo > 

England, aud engaged another in 


Frauce to accompany him to the 
houle ; 
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houfe; where, with very little cere- 
mony, he demanded of my mother 
all the jewels and effe&s of his de- 
ceafed brother. Summonfing all he 
tefolution, and fupported by, Moni. 
gomery, who never left her, the e tried 
to go through this dreadful ceremony 
with fome degree of fortitude. . She 
delivered, with trembling hands, a 
ftar, a {word fet with brilliants, and 
feveral other family jewels. She thea 
opened a cafket, in which her own 
were inclofed, and lord Pevenfey ‘was 
taking them from her, when Mont- 
gomery interfered, faying that they 
were her’s, and he fhould not fuffer 
her to part with them. 

© It would be tedious to telate the 
fcenes which pafled between lord Pe- 
venfey, his lawyer, and Montgo- 
mery ; who finding it necefiary, en- 
gaged lawyers on the part of my mo- 
ther. Awill of the late lord had 
been found among the papers which 
fhe had put in the “poffeflion of Mont- 
gomery, in which an annaity of eight 
hundred a year was fettled on my 
mother, and all his eftates charged 
With the payment of ten thoufand 
pounds to each of my brothers, and 
two to me. This will the prefent 
Jord difputed ; and the contending 
parties prepared for law, the circum- 
ftance of the cafe rendering it necef- 
fary that this contention ‘thould be 
carried on as well in England as in 
France. 

‘ The fpirits and health of my mo- 
ther gradually declined. The friend- 
Ship, the unwearied kindnefs 
Montgomery, alone fupported her: 
but neither his attention or mine 
could cure the malady of the mind, 
or bind up the wounds of a broken 
heart. 

‘I will not detain you with rela- 
ting the various expedients for ac- 
commodation which were in the courfe 
of the firft month propofed by the re- 
Jations of the family, Who knew the 
tendernefs the late lord Peveniey had 
for my mother; that he confidered 
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her as his wife; and that her con- 
duct could not have been more un- 
exceptionable had fhe really been fo. 
Sull lingering in France, and ftill 
vifiting an honfe into which his cru- 
elty had introduced great mifery, the 
proceedings of lord Pevenfey wore’a 
very extraordinary < appearance. My 
mother was now confined almoft en- 
tirely to her room; and Montgo- 
mery concealed from her his uneafi- 
what he remarked: but to 
me he fpoke more frecly, and told 
ne he was very fure his lordihip had 
other defigns than he fuffered imme- 
diately toappear. In a few days the 
truth of his conjefture became evi- 


neis at 


dent. Iwas alone in a {mall room 
at the end of the houfe, where I had 


a harpfichord which I had removed 
thither fince my mother’s illnefs. 
She was afleep. Montgomery, on 
whom 1 my imagin: iticn had long been 
accuftomed to dwell with inexpreflible 
delight, had been detained two days 
from us. ‘Thofe days had appeared 
two ages to me; and his abfence, 
combined with the uneafinefs of our 
fituation, and the ftate of {my mo- 
ther’s health, deprefled my {pirits, 
and I fought to footh them by mufic. 
A little melancholy air, which I often 
fung to Montgomery, was before 
me, it exprefied my feelings ; and I 
was loft in the pleafure of ‘exprefling 
them, when the door from the gar- 
den opened, and lord Pevenfey ftalk- 
ed, in his formal manner, into. the 
room. 

‘J arofe inflantly from my feat ; 
but he took my hand, and with an air 
of familiarity, bade me fit down a- 
gain. Thend lrawing a chair clofe to 
me, he looked in my face, and cried 
— ‘© Swect Caroline! fhe will not 
refufe to fing to me! She does not 
hate me, and will perhaps be the 
lovely medi atrix who ihali adjutt a all 
rences me and } 






between her ma- 


, {ree oe > ae Cc . 
io be concluded in the Supplement. } 
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The SymPATHETIC TEAR. 


Att Nature wears the afpe&t of de- 
fj aif, 
And Nature's children feem oppreft with 
care: 


Now chilling Winter cools the vital ftream ; 

The hoary profpect afks a ferious theme : 

No ftreams meand’ring by the verdant 
green, 

With undulating furface now are feen. 

But, fad reverfef when ice-bound floods 
appear, 

Who can withho!d The Sympathetic Fear ? 


Alas! how great their grief, when fhows 

deicend, 

Who live in indigence without a friend, 

Whi feel the twofold pangs of cold and 
want, 

Life’s ev’ry bleffing unto them is {cant : 

Ye rich, be gen’reus, to their wants im- 
part, 

You'll reap the bleffings of each grateful 
hear t, 

While thofé who want the means their woes 
to cheer, 


Can only fhed The Sympathetic Tear. 


See yonder black’ning clouds athwart 
the thies 
Anticipate the ftorm: the winds arife. 
As rapid fancy fwitt, o’er feas they roam ; 
‘The feas obey, and in rude billows foam. 
The haplefs feaman finks beneath the tide, 
In tears lamenting his unhappy bride, 
Who, when the mournfu! news fhall meet 
her ear, 


In anguith afks The Sympathetic Tear. 


Some youth, perhaps, in midnight’s 

dreary ihade, 

Laments the abfence of his much-lov'd 
maid ; 

Each feature traces of her beauteous face, 

And fighs as fancy views each namelels 
grace : 

Sigh not, fond youth, the maid will hear 
thy piaint, 

And marriage crown thy blifs without re- 
ftraint ; 

The fair you love, fhould forrow interfere, 

Will drop for yor The Sympathetic Tear. 


Pierc’d by fad wintry winds, old age 
decays, 
And meets the grave, in hope of better 
days ; 
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BRITISH MUSE. 


No more the tales of youthful tricks halt 
tend 

To cheer an ev'ning hour, and pleafe a 
friend : 

His tongue is mute, his eyes fhall fimile no 
more, 

Till, freed from death, they meet that 
happy fhore, 

Where all the righteous dwell, exempt 
from fear, 

Or caufe to fthed The Sympathetic Tear. 


Repine not, man, that life is mixt with 
woe, 
For perfect blifs cannot be found below ; 
So Heav'n ordam’d, that in our earthly 
ftate, 
We learn fubmiffion to the will of fate ; 
For if our blifs below did perfe& prove, 
We fhould not ftrive to gain the blifs above, 
Where aught of woe fhall never more ap- 


—e , 
Nor aught excite The Sympathetic Tear. 


oe WitiiaM MrELt,. 


The Rose and the VionET. 
« I Am Queen of the Flow’rs,” {aid an 
arrogant Rofe, 


To a Violet that grew on the bank by its 


fide ; 

Which, untainted by pride, never wifh'd 
to expofe, 

But its beauties in modeft concealment did 
hide. 

« Behold,” {aid the Rofe, with a fimper of 
fcorn, 

« My honour, my title, my rank, are well 
known ; 

Sce the bloom of Circaffia my cheek doth 
adorn, 

And the beauties of Paradife in me are 
fhewn. 


«* | frequently vifit the circles of ftate, 

And oft in the chambers of monarchs am 
found ; 

While you, void of fpisit, Lut juft vege- 
tate, 

And meanly fubmit thus to crawl on the 
ground.” 

The Violet beheld thefe effufions of pride, 

And liften’d with pity to all that the faid ; 

Then thus to the Rofe, with good-nature 
replied, 

And modeft affurance, the fweet blue- 
eyed maid, 


 Belteve 
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«¢ Believe me, dear madam, the charms of 
the mind 

Are far more endearing than thofe of the 
fight ; 

For meeknefs of temper, with innocence 
join’d, 

And the foft look of modefty, yield mott 
delight. 


Thefe charms will inereafe when your rouge 
fades away, 

And coxcombs no longer your prefence 
defire ; 3 

I envy you not the falfe glare of a day, 

For Merit my virtues will always admire.” 


The Violet was night; be attentive ye 
Fair ; 

For no charms can with modefty ever 
compare. 


SOLILOQUY on PsaLm xci, 11. 


He fhall give his Angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. 


OD, who ex:fted ‘from eternity, 
And from no other borrows leave to be, 
Spoke into being all the ftarry tkies, 
And bade from chaos this fair planet rife. 
Myriads of feraphims before him fland, 
With outfpread wings to fly at his com- 
mand ; 
And ere the facred mandate half be giv’n, 
More fwift than thought they leave the court 
of heav’n 
They fly thro’ infinite ethereal fpace, 
And minitter to ev'ry child of grace 5 
To thefe, the heirs of their peculiar care, 
Being gracious an{wers to each fervent 
pray’r. 
And many a fecret of Jehovah's will, 
Unknown before, they filently reveal. 
Reft then, my foul, on God fer ever reit, 
Secure his love, and be for ever bleft ! 
Celeftial guardians fhall thy fteps attend, 
Tall all the dev'ous paths of life fhall end. 
Where’er a bounteous God thy fkeps fhall 
lead, {mead) 
(The ftreet, the lane, or flower-enamell’d 
Thefe heavenly minifters attend thee itil!, 
And guard thee fife from ev’ry latent ill. 
When nature fails, when light hall dif- 
appear 
When thou thy friends muft leave, and all 
things here 
Then thy freed foul thall drop thy dying 
cla ’ 
And rife with them to realms of endlefs day: 
M.lions fhall hail thee to that hanpy place 
Where God unveil’d, difplays his gior rious 
face ; 
Chriit and Salvation fhail there be thy fong, 
While never-ending ages roll along. 
Lancatter, 1789. W. Hapwen. 


EritTarv on JoHN Mortimer, Efq. 
the celebrated Painter, who died in 
17793 by the late Mr. MicKLe. 


O "ER —_ s proud tomb no tear was 


Pleas’d was ee Mufe, for full his hoe 
nours {pread ; 

To bear h's genius to its utmot hore, 

The length of human days could give no 
more. 
Oh Mortimer. o'er thy mtime! y baa 
The Arts and al! the gentle Mule: mourn; 
And fhades of Englith heroes gliding by, 
Heave o'er thy fhrine the languid ho; nelefs 
figh. 

Thine all the breathing rage of bold dee 
lign, 

And all the poetry of painting thine, 

Oh! long had thy meridian tun to blaze, 

And onward hovi ing in its magic rays, 

What vifions rofe!—Fair Ex;land’s pa- 
triots old, 

Monarchs of proudeft fame, and Barons 
bold, 

In the fi:’d moments of their braveit frife, 

Burfting beneath thy hand aga to life! 

So fhone thy noon—when one dim void 
proround 

Rufh’d on, and fhapelefs darknefs clos‘d 
a ound. 

Alas! while ghofts of heroes round thy 
tomb, 

Robb'd of their hope, bewail the artift’s 
doom ; 

Thy friend, oh Mortimer, in grief fincere, 

Pours o'er the man fad memory’s filent 
tear; 

And in the fond remembrance of thy 
heart, 

Forgets the honours of thy wond’rous art. 





The DeserTeD FarM-Houses by an 
American Barc. 


THs antique dome th’ unmould’ring 
tooth of Time 
Now level « with the duit has almoft laid ; 
Yet ere “tis gone, I fix my humb!e rhyme 
On thefe jow ruins, that his years have 
made. 
Behold th’ unfocial hearth, where once the 
fires 
Blaz’d high, and check’d the wintry 
traveller's woes ; 
See the weak roof that abler props requires, 
Admits the chilling winds and twitt 
defcending fnows. 
Here, to forget the 'abours of the doy, 
No more the fwains at evening hows ree 
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But wand'ring flocks 
krown way, 
To fhun the rigours of the mi Inight air. 


Jn yond 


affume the well- 


r chamber, half to ruin gone, 


Once flood the ancient houfewite’s cur- 
tan’d b ed 5 
Timely the prudent matron has withdrawn, 


And ¢ each domeftic comfort with her 
' 


fied, 
The trees, the flow’rs, that her own hands 
had rear'd ; 
a P 
The plants, the vines, 
verdant feen ; 
The trees, the flow’rs, the vines, have dif- 
ppeal d, 
every plant has vanif 
green, 


that were fo 


Aud h’d from the 





So fits in tears on wide Camp 
The a cient 
f iv'd, 
That triumph'd o'er the land, fubdu’d the 
Mit, 


a’s plain, 
miftrcfs of a world en- 


And Time himfIf in her wild trant- 


poits b 


So fits in tears, on Pheleftina’s fhore, 
The Hebrew town of fplendour once 
divine ; 
Her kings, her jords, her triumphs are no 
ag I 
Sjain are her priefis, and ruin’d every 
fhiine. 


rav'd. 





Once in the bounds of this fequefter’d 


room, 
Perhaps tome fwain nofturnal-courtfhip 
made ; 


ae att fume Sherlock mus’d amid the 


} 
€ om, 
dD: 

ne 


Since Love and Death for ever feek the 


fhade ! 


Perhaps fame mifer, doom’d to difcontent, 
Here counted o’er the heaps acquir’d 
with pan 5 
He to the di 2 om € s gold, on traffic fent, 
Shall ne'er difErace theft mould” ring walle 








Nor fha!l the glow-worm fopling, fun- 
fhine bred, 

at the even'ng hour, this wonted 
dome ; 

s veduc’d the fabric toa fhed, 
the wand’ ring beggar’s 





And none but T its pitecus fate lament, 
None, nor 


» but I, o'er its cold afhes 


Mourn 5 
Sent by th, Mu‘, the time, perhaps, mif- 
4 pens, 
To fhed her lateft tears upon its Glent 
é um! 


On Excessive SENSIBILITY; from 
‘ An Effay on Senfibility; a Poem.’ 


6 > falle opinion felf-leve has begot, 
Is to maturity by reading brought 5 

For while we're hurried by the rappid gale 

Of Eloifa’s, or of Werter’s tale, 

Who would not feel the fentimental pow'r? 

That is—indulge the paffion of an hour.’ 

If that be love—feduce thy neighbour’s 
wife— 

If honour—honourably take his life— 

If fame —demolifh his to build thy own— 

If proud ambition—feek, through blood, 
3 throne 

E’en when this paffion in its fpring 

fair, 

To know and keep its bounds demands 
our care 5 

For every virtue, when indulg’d too much, 

Becomes a vice, and fhould be check’d as 
fuch. , 

Thus when juft indignation’s ardours rile, 

Boil in the veins, and lighten in the eyes, 

Upon the rapid guit of anger borne, 

to low revenge the generous 
_—— 

FExagger ate t he crime, opprefs the foe, 

And aé the bafenefs againtt which we 








lina 
glow. 

a “ 

Thus ru hing x headiong where compaffion 
cri ies, 


We crant to yanguith merit’s brilliant prize, 

Fiee vice, perhaps, from juft correction’s 
hand, 

‘ a 

Or waft o'er virtue to temptation’s ftrand ; 

The body but deltroy’d the 
mind, 

We prove injurious when we could bz 





en | 
fuccour” dy 


kind. 
One deep in debt grows indigence’s truft, 
And is mott generous before he’s juit. 
Another thinks one an fs not too high, 


Thouch with a hundred injuries he buy. 
This, for a friend, fubverts the public weal, 
That, flaming with fierce, patriotic zeal, 


Necleéts a father’s, friend's, or brother’s 


ties, 
Paffes the duty juft before his eyes, 
And giving g {cope to his capaci ous foul, 
0’ erlooks the parts, while he furveys the 
wh ’ 





; afk our carey 
muft attention 


Nor Pane tempers 07!) 

Thole, too, of 

fhare.’— 

Jow oft the word that flr 
heart, 

As envy’s poniad, or as fatire’s dart, 

Was but a fhaft, which, free and debonair, 

Mirth fhot at random through the vagrant 

air ; 


others 


ck us to the 


¢ 


Or, 
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Or, if *twas Tevell’d, only was in fport, 

Defign’d to ftartle us, but not to hurt. 

Yet from fuch fancied wounds the bofom 
bleeds, 

Broods o’er its wrongs, and groundlefs 
anguifh feeds, 

Till fettled rancouvr intercourfe confound, 

Point every look, and fharpen every found. 

How oft an air, a tone, a glance offend, 

find give a prejudice no time fhall end! 

How oft we trample whom we ought to 
raife, 

Or mark with cenfure that which merits 
praife ! 

Ais our averfion, our affe&tion too, 

Is oft exceflive, fickle, and undue. 

Sudden it fprings, and, Ike Nilean flies, 

Is born ¥ th’ morn, and in the ev’ning 
dies ; 

Corrupted, it emits the fumes of ftrife, 

Which taint the air, and wound the fpiings 
of life.” 


ELecrac LINES oy Mifs Cow.ey, who 
died fuddenly ; by Col. S——D—n, of 


Tiveiton, Devonthiue 


St. ANGER or friend, whoe'er thou art, 
draw near, 
If with foft feelings—with ccmpaffion 
bieft, 
Tf pity, gift from Heav’n! dwells in 
thy breaft, 
This fad urn jultly claims a figh, a tear. 
This urn, on which with trembling accent 
read 
The name of youthful CowLery— 
blcom fo rare 
That thone but yefterday fo bright, fo 
fair, 
So frefh with rofy healthe—to-day dropt 
dead ! 
Her virtues to relate “tis vain to trv: 
If heavenly gen:us, with a godlike foul 
Can dwell m clay, this form polleis’d 
the whole, 
Though now they're fled towards their na- 
tive iky. 
Farewell for ever then, delichtful maid ! 
The tting of Death on thee lof all its 
ends— 
Happy Elifa! whilft thy droopirg fiiends 
With rofes and with bays will deck thy 
fliade. 


FATAL Errects of Monastic SE- 
CLUSION; from Birch’s Abbey of 
Ambrefbury. 

QO" were — walls permitted to re- 

arte, 

Or might our retrofpeRive vifion pierce 


Time’s facred volume, through each croud- 
ed page 
Dark with the annals of thine iron age, 
What monuments of blind miftaken zeal, 
The faithful record would at once reveal! ! 
Ayriads of youth by thy dettructive {pel 
Sent living fun’rals to the cloifter’d cell ; 
Condemn’d the wretched penance to abide 
Of foul hypocrify and monkifh pride. 
Sach warm affection and paternal care 
Left unrequited for the pomp of pray’r; 
Each focial duty, each endearing tye, 
The foul’s beft bond, its native fympathy, 
And thofe few virtues which our natures 
own, 
Alike forgotten, and alike unknown. 
There the pale veital to thy fhrine betray’d, 
Her ipirits waited, and her bloom decay’d, 
Ali melancholy mourns the ling’ring day, 
Forbid to feel, and tutor'd how to pray 5 
Taught to confefs thro’ the unblufhing 


: gr ate 
Thofe fins (if fins) the darkfome walls 
create 5 


While foft confeffion and reluctant pray’r 

Follow the bead leis frequent than the tear : 

And from the lonely midnight couch arife 

The lovely captive’s inefiectual fighs. 

With filent anguifh is her bofom torn, 

And native tran{poris firuggling to be 
born 3 

The figh of meek compaflion, faithful 
cuclt ! 

Supreme and facred in the female breait 5 

The foft yibrattons of the tender vow, 

And all the namelefS ecitahes that flow 

From kindred ha:mony, domeitic peace, 

Maternal rapture, and connubial blis. 

Add too the mild (:nfations which awa:t 

The daily comforts of the crouded gate. 

Whole bounty never fails the poor to blefs 

Like Heaven's own manna, in the wilder- 
nels ; 

Where ftreains.no forrow, where the fons 
of need 

Are cloth’d ifn aked, and if hungry fed :— 

Thofe blamelefS traniports of the virtuous 

mind 

From Heav’n defcended, and by Heav'a 
defign’d 

To footh our fad variety of woe, 

And harmonize the fate of man below. 





Such might have render’d many a veftal 
dear, 

The fun and folace of her focial fphere. 

Sut thefe expir’d at fome foul ; ee 1011's 
hour, 

Cruth'd by the iron hand of papal pow" ¥; 

Hard flate! the fowl of fym ipathy deny’ 

To fhare the plesfure, or the pain divide ; 

Joylets 
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Joylefs herfelf : to others’ jos unknown, 
She drops no tear to forrow but her own ; 
Till pin.ng :n the folitary gloom, 

She {inks unpity’d to an early tomb. 


Thus droops the beauteous plant of ten- 
der birth, 
When rudely fever'd from its parent earth : 
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Tho’ all alluring to «he fpoiler’s view 

lhe grace and frag: ance of the valeit grew, 

In fome dank cave its dying {weets exhale, 

Where cheers no tun, where breathes no 
vernal gale ; 

The infant buds jut burfting into day, 

Strive to expand, and ere they bloom de- 
cay. 


On the Necessity of REVERENCE and OBEDIENCE to 
Civit GovERNORS. 


(From Dr. Price’s Sermon before the Revolution Society. ] 


C IVIL government is an inftitution of 
human prudence for guarding our per- 
fons, our property, and our good name, 
againft invafion; and for fecuring to the 
member: of a community that liberty to 
which all have an equal right, as far as 
they do not, by any overt aét, ule it to 
injure the liberty of others. Civil laws are 
regu'ations agreed upon by the community 
for gaining thefe ends; and civil ma 

giftrates are officers appointed by the com- 
munity for executing thefe laws. Obedi- 
ence, therefore, to the laws and to ma- 
giltrates, are neceffary exprefficns of our 
regard to the community; and without 
this obedience the ends of government 
cannot be obtained, or a community avoid 
falling into a ftate of anarchy that will de- 
ttroy thofe rights and fubvert that liberty, 
wh:ch governinent is inftituted to prateét. 

1 wih it was in my power to give you 
a juft account of the importance of this ob 
fervation. Jt fhews the ground on which 
the duty of obeying civil governors ftands, 
and that there are two extremes in this 
cafe which ought to be avoided..—Th: fe 
extremes are adulation and fervility on one 
hand ; and a proud and Iicentious con- 
tempt on the other. The former is the 
extreme to which mankind in geneval have 
been moft prone ; for it has oftener hap- 
pened that men have been too paflive than 
too unruly; and the rebellion of kings 
againft their people has been more common, 
and done more miichief, thon the rebellion 
of peoyle againft their kings. 

Adulstion is always odious, and when 
offered to men in power it corrupts them, 
by giving them improper ideas of thir 
fituation ; and it debafes thofe who offer 
it, by manifefting an abjeétnels founded 
on improper ideas of themfelves. I have 
lately obferved in this kingdom too near 
approaches to tis abjectnefs. In our late 
addrefles to the king, on his recovery from 
the fevere illnefs with which God has been 


pleafed to affli&t him, we have appeared 
more like a herd crawling at the feet of a 
matter, than like enlightened and manly 
citizens rejoicing with a beloved fovereign, 
but at the fame time confcious that he de- 
rives all his confequence from themfelves. 
But, perhaps, thefe ferv lites in the lan- 
guage of our late addreffis fhould be par- 
doned, as only forms cf civility and ex- 


_preflions of an overflow of good-nature. 


They have, however, a dangerous ten- 
dency. The yotentates of ths world are 
fufficiently apt to confider themfelves as 
poffefled of .n inherent fuperiority, which 
gives them a right to govern, and makes 
mankind their own; and this infatuation 
is almoft every where foftered in them by 
the creeping {ycophants about them, and 
the language of flaitery which they are 
continually hearing. 

Civil governors are properly the fervants 
of the public; and a king is no more 
than the firft fervant of the public, created 
by it, maintained by it, and refponfible 
toit: and all the homage paid him, is due 
to him on no other account than his rela- 
tion to the public. His facrednefs is the 
facrednefs of the community. His authority 
is the authority of the community ; and the 
term Majelty, which it is ufual to apply to 
him, is by no means his own majelty, but 
the majefty of the people. For this reafon, 
whatever he may be in his private capacity ; 
and though, in refpect of perfonal qualities, 
not equal to, or even tar below many 
ameng ourftlves—Fos this reafon, I fay, 
(that 1s, as reprefenting the community and 
its firft magiltrate,) he is entitled to our 
reverence and obedi:nce. The words moff 
excellent majefty axe vightly applied to him ; 
and there is a refpect which it would be 
criminal to withhold from him. 

You cannot be too attentive to this ob- 
fervation, The improvement of the world 


depends on the attention to it: nor will 
mankind be ¢Ver as virtuous and happy as 
they 
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fenfe of the nature of your fituation, and 
endowed with fuch*wifdom, as fhall ren- 
der your .reftoration to the government of 
thefe kingdoms a bleffing to it, and engage 
you to confider yourfelf as mare properly 
the fervant than the fovereign of your 


they are capable of being, till the attention 
_to it becomes univerfal and efficacious. If 
we forget it, we fhall be in danger of an 
idolatry as grofs and ftupid as that of the 
ancient heathens, who, afier fabricating 
blocks of wood or ftone, fell down and 
worfhipped them.— The d tpofiron in 
mankind to this kind of idolatry is indeed 
a very mortifying fubje& of reflex'on.— 
In Turkey, millions of human beings 
adore a filly mortal, and are ready to throw 
themfelves at his feet, and to fubmit their 
lives to his difcretion.—In Ruffia, the 
common people are only a ftock on the 
lands of grandees, or appendages to their 
eftates, which, like the fixtures in a houfe, 
are bought and fold with the eltates. In 
Spain, in Germany, and under mott of the 
governments of the world, mankind are in 
a fimilar ftate of humiliation. Who, that 
has a juit fenfe of the dignity of his na- 
ture, can avoid execrating fuch a debafe- 
ment of it? 

Had I been to addrefs the king on a late 
occafion, I fhould have been inclined to do 
it in a ftyle very different from that of 
moft of the addreffers, and to ufe fome 
fuch language as the following :— I re- 
joice, fir, in your recovery. Ithank God 
for his goodnefs to you. I honour you 
not only as my king, but as almoft the 
only lawful king in the world, becaufe the 
only one who owes his crown to the choice 
of his people. May you enjoy all poflible 
happinefs, may God thew you the folly of 
thele effufions of adulation which you are 
now receiving, and guard you againft their 


effects. May you be led to fuch a jutt 
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people.’ 

but I muft not forget the oppofite ex- 
treme to that now taken notice of ; that is, 
a difdainful pride, derived from a confci- 
ouinefs of equality, or, perhaps, fuperiori- 
ty, in refpect of alJ that gives true dignity 
tg men in power, and producing a con 
tempt of them, and a difpofition to treat 
them with rudenefs ard infult, It is a 
trite obfervation, that extremes generally 
beget one another. This is particulurly 
true in the prefent cafe. Perfons juftly in- 
formed on the fubjeéct of government, when 
they iee men dazzled by looking up to 
high flations, and obferve loyalty carried 
to a length that implies ignorance and {er= 
vility : fuch perfons, in fuch circumt{tances, 
are in danger of {purning at all public au- 
thority, and throwing off that refpettful 
demeanor to perfons invefted with it which 
the order of fociety requires. There is un- 
doubtedly a particular deference and ho- 
mage due to civil magiftrates, on account 
of their ftations and offices; nor can that 
man be either truly wife or truly virtuous, 
who defpifes governments, and wantonly 
fpeaks evil of his rulers ; or who does not, 
by all the means in his power, ende:vour 
to ftrengthen their hands, and to give 
weight to their exertions in the difcharge of 
their duty. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


B—, as aConflant Reader, might have recollefted, that we have long excluded 
the Rebus and Enigma from our Mrcellany, 

B. C’s Intentions are cood: in his Arguments he is not happy. 

We cannot comply with N. T’s Requef ; it being our invariable Determination to 
decline the Solution of Queftions and the Decifion of Controverfi.s. 

W. F's Account of the Origin of Pledging has been long known to the Public: it 


may be found in the Cclopedia. 


W. H.R. will perceive, that the Rhymes, Notes and Promotes, cannot be pre- 


ferved without a Violation of Grammar. 


In E——d J——n’s Letter is an Affertion, which it is impofible he bimfelf can 
believe. We fhall be ever happy to attend with Deference to the Obfervations of 
ingenious Correfpondenis ; but we mufl add, that there is a wide Diff rence between 


t 
Sufficiency and Pre{umption. 


= wna Intimations of Candour and Good Senfe, and the petulant Diétation of Self« 
7 


Botanicus came too late for this Months it will be inferied in our Number for 


January. 





Prices 
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